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EARLY  MYOPIA  FESTIVITIES 
By  Axlan  Forbes. 

“It  is  by  no  means  from  the  dim  past  that  the  old 
‘Chebacco’  House  looms  up.  The  air  seemed  heavy  as 
you  entered  the  low-studded  dining  room,  with  its  choco¬ 
late  and  gilt  wall  paper,  red  tablecloth,  and  doily  to  match. 
Glancing  about  as  one  unfolded  the  doily,  the  surround¬ 
ings  caused  a  depressed  feeling, — a  sense  of  ‘carrying 
weight.’  A  glass  of  champagne,  and  the  ‘carrying  weight’ 
feeling  disappears,  in  time  for  the  inevitable  broiled  chick¬ 
en — always  good,  perhaps  for  being  cooked  over  a  wood 
fire. 

“The  old  ‘Chebacco’  days  had  a  great  deal  of  'Go !’  Such 
late  dinners;  such  late  hours;  such  larks!  Who  ever  ex¬ 
pects  to  dance  again  such  Virginia  reels  as  when  the  vil¬ 
lage  fiddler  tuned  the  strings?”  So  wrote  Marshall  Ab¬ 
bott  in  his  brief  story  of  Myopia. 

Most  of  these  parties  were,  indeed,  gay  and  from  the 
wife  of  a  Myopia  member  I  heard  of  a  remark  made  by 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Inn.  As  will  happen 
occasionally  at  some  dinners,  a  good  deal  of  crockery  was 
smashed  and  finally  the  manager  informed  his  guests  that 
he  had  some  more  nice  things  in  the  pantry  for  them  to 
break,  and  should  he  bring  them  out  ?  There  was  another 
dish  breaking  occasion  at  a  club  on  the  other  side  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  After  every  course  the  entire  contents  of  the  dining 
table  were  removed  in  the  table  cloth  and  thrown,  china, 
glass  and  table  ware,  into  the  fireplace.  This  process 
was  repeated  until  everything  in  the  pantry  had  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  roaring  fire.  The  bill  was  a  large  one. 
Another  lively  event  took  place  at  an  ushers’  dinner  at  a 

Note. — This  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
by  Mr.  Allan  Forbes  on  the  early  history  of  the  Myopia  Club. 
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Hunt  Club  near  Boston  when  those  present  vied  with 
one  another  in  attempting  to  walk  the  entire  length  of  the 
mantlepiece  which  was  loaded  with  many  souvenirs  of  the 
chase.  This  bill  was  equally  large. 

It  has  come  to  my  ears  that  the  drives  home  from  Che- 
bacco  House  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  occasion¬ 
ally  with  someone  else’s  wife,  were  most  exciting,  the  bets 
being  about  even  as  to  whether  the  escort  was  capable  of 
delivering  his  fair  companion  safely  to  her  home.  One 
of  the  ladies  who  dined  there  quite  often,  in  the  four-in- 
hand  days,  declares  that  the  occupants  of  the  coaches  and 
drags,  for  convenience  sake,  used  to  land  their  passengers 
on  a  second  story  porch,  which  was  reconstnicted  especial¬ 
ly  to  save  the  climb  up  and  down  from  their  high  equip¬ 
ages. 

There  were  indeed  many  farmers’  dinners,  gymkhanas, 
local  hunt  balls,  fireworks,  band  concerts  by  the  Salem 
Cadet  Band  and  receptions  which  can  be  referred  to  only 
briefly. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  first  time  the  Essex  County 
landowners  were  entertained  by  the  club  was  near  the  close 
of  the  hunting  season  of  1882  and  this  occasion  proved 
such  a  great  success  that  it  has  been  repeated  almost  every 
year.  This  was  the  only  ball  recorded  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Ipswich,  the  event  being  held 
in  that  town  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  headquarters  of 
the  club  during  the  year  previous  had  been  at  the  Agawam 
Hotel  located  there.  As  usual  the  papers  described  the 
event  as  successful  and  brilliant. 

I  should  add  before  proceeding  further  that  the  late 
Jean  ]\I.  Missud,  formerly  of  the  Salem  Cadet  Band  ex¬ 
amined  his  old  records  and  was  able  to  help  me  find  the 
dates  of  a  number  of  these  dances  and  concerts. 

No  newspaper  article  could  be  found  describing  any 
event  during  the  year  1883,  but  in  1884  a  field  day  was 
held  consisting  of  sports,  steeplechase,  levee  (whatever 
that  might  be),  promenade  concert  and  lunch.  I  mention 
the  220-yard  dash  for  farmers’  boys,  because  Frank  Dane 
was  a  competitor  on  that  day.  He  became  an  employee 
of  the  club  and  for  fifty  years  he  has  taken  a  great  interest 
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in  its  welfare,  particularly  in  the  upkeep  of  the  polo  fields ; 
in  fact,  I  have  told  him  several  times  that  he  knew  more 
about  the  game  of  polo  than  many  of  the  players  them¬ 
selves.  A  pink-coat  steeplechase  wound  up  an  interesting 
day.  As  this  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  it  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  winners  as  given  in  the  Essex  County  Mer¬ 
cury: 

The  last  event,  and  most  exciting  of  the  day,  was  the  pink- 
coat  steeplechase,  about  two  miles,  for  horses  that  have  regu¬ 
larly  hunted  with  the  Myopia  hounds.  F.  Codman,  Jr.,  rode 
Telephone;  E.  C.  Choate,  Telegraph;  T.  W.  Merrill,  Con; 
G.  H.  Warren,  Sir  Watkin;  and  Frank  Seabury,  Dilemma. 
Con  came  in  first  by  about  a  length,  with  Dilemma  second 
and  Sir  Watkin  third.  The  judges  were  C.  J.  Norwood  and 
Lewis  A.  Dodge.  Frank  Seabury,  master  of  hunt,  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

A  day  of  sports  was  held  in  1885,  “Annual”  being  used 
for  the  first  time,  with  lunch  served  in  the  farm  house  and 
the  grove,  “followed  by  a  band  concert  under  the  noble 
elms  on  the  lawn.”  Ashton  Lawrence  won  the  event  of 
the  afternoon,  a  steeplechase,  with  his  hunter  “Telephone.” 

Knowing  Ashton  Lawrence  and  his  great  energy  in  car¬ 
rying  out  anything  in  which  he  became  interested  and  hav¬ 
ing  heard  often  as  a  boy  of  his  favorite  mount  “Tele¬ 
phone”,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  crossed  the  vsdre  first. 
Lawrence  goes  as  far  back  as  Winchester  days.  He  was 
very  fond  of  horses  and  if  he  saw  an  old  nag  anywhere  he 
would  buy  it  and  have  it  taken  care  of  for  the  rest  of  its 
days.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  hospital  for  horses  which 
consolidated  not  long  ago  with  the  Boston  Work-Horse 
Relief  Association.  These  gasolineless  days  will  tend  to 
make  us  all  more  horse-minded. 

It  was  reported  of  this  sporting  occasion  that  the 
“wealth,  fashion  and  beauty  of  Beverly  Farms,  the  North 
Shore  and  Boston  were  fully  represented  as  well  as  the 
sturdy  yeomanry  of  Hamilton  and  the  neighborhood”, 
adding  that  “teams  of  all  descriptions  from  a  jockey  gig 
to  an  English  tally-ho  were  out  in  full  force.”  A  ball  in 
the  Wenham  Town  Hall  to  the  farmers  of  Ipswich  and 
Hamilton  ended  a  busy  day,  a  full  account  of  which  can 
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be  found  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  September  25,  1885, 
I  happened  to  notice  that  the  papers  during  this  same  week 
reported  a  dinner  of  the  “Salem  Witches”  and  also  told  the 
story  of  the  celebrated  elephant  “Jumbo”  trying  to  stop 
a  train,  resulting  in  his  death. 

The  year  1886  saw  another  annual  ball  at  which  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Henn,  of  the  challenging  English  yacht  “Galatea” 
was  present,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  a  series  of 
band  concerts  was  held  at  the  kennels  during  five  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons,  an  announcement  reading  “Frank  Sea- 
bury,  Master  of  the  fox  hounds  of  the  Iklyopia  Club,  will 
be  ‘at  home’  at  the  Kennels.”  Unfortunately  no  local  or 
Boston  newspaper  seemed  interested  enough  to  be  present 
even  with  the  prospect  of  hearing  the  celebrated  Salem 
Cadet  Band,  which  played  at  every  occasion  in  those  days 
and  often  since  then,  otherwise  the  party  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  a  success.  One  could  not  blame  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  for  making  this  very  evident  pun ;  the  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  Mercury  contained  this  amusing  account  of  a  run  in 
which  the  skipper  of  the  “Galatea”  figured.  “A  Hen 
Chasing  a  Fox; — The  Myopia  Hunt  Club  are  out  twice 
a  week  and  last  Saturday,  Lieut.  Henn  joined  in  the  chase 
— probably  the  first  time  a  fox  was  ever  chased  by  a  hen !” 
A  Farmers’  Picnic  in  Centennial  Grove  and  a  dinner  at 
Chebacco  House  to  the  families  of  the  farmers  ended  the 
season’s  entertainments. 

The  1887  local  ball  was  a  grand  affair  and  was  well 
recorded  in  the  Essex  County  Mercury,  which  in  the  des¬ 
cription  added  that  “Ko  one  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the 
possessor  of  such  vast  wealth  that  we  fancied  we  could  see 
their  pockets  overflowing  with  gold  and  silver  dollars, 
stocks  and  bonds,  like  a  cornucopia,  as  was  the  case  last 
year.”  Lieutenant  Henn  was  present  also  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  undoubtedly  held  his  own  on  the  dance  floor  as 
he  succeeded  in  doing  in  the  hunting  field.  Mrs.  Leonard 
Ahl  added  “It  was  a  very  gay  party.  People  came  from 
all  along  the  shore  and  a  large  barge  brought  a  crowd  from 
Beverly  Farms.  I  remember  that  Arthur  Conner  danced 
the  Virginia  Reel  with  ISifiss  Dane  of  Hamilton.”  Mrs. 
Ahl  was  much  impressed  by  seeing  a  guest,  who  sat  next 
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to  her,  help  himself  to  a  large  plate  of  ice  cream  and  then 
dump  a  big  slice  of  ham  on  the  top.  He  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  make  his  meal  a  substantial  one. 

Frank  Dane  has  a  few  lines  to  say  to  my  inquiries — 
“I  distinctly  remember  the  dance  of  1887  to  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation.  At  that  time  I  was  working  at 
Appleton  Farms  and  drove  Mrs.  Appleton,  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Tuckerman  to  the  dance.  The  Miss  Dane  you 
mention  is  my  cousin,  now  Mrs.  George  Safford,  at  present 
living  in  Hamilton.”  George  Gibney  led  the  grand 
march  at  this  party  with  Annie  Whipple.  She  later  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  her  partner  of  that  evening  and  perhaps 
the  culmination  of  the  romance  may  have  been  that  My¬ 
opia  dance. 

The  chef  d’oeuvre  of  all  the  reports  that  have  been 
found,  which  winds  up  with  a  long  list  of  the  invitees, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  gone  to  “the  happy  hunting 
grounds”  as  the  Indians  of  New  England  used  to  express 
it,  was  found  in  the  Boston  Globe.  This  very  excellent 
report  appeared  on  Wednesday,  September  21,  1887: 

MYOPIA  HUNT  BALL 

THE  ANNUAL  COMPLIMENT  TO  THE  FARMERS 
WENHAM  AND  HAMILTON  INHABITANTS 
OUT  IN  FULL  FORCE. 

THE  AFFAIR  A  GREAT  SUCCESS 

LONG  LIST  OF  INVITED  GUESTS 

Wenham,  Sept.  20 — Above  the  hills  and  vales  of  Hamilton 
and  Wenham  today  a  clear  bright  sky  overspread  a  scene  of 
rustic  beauty  and  rural  quiet. 

From  a  commanding  eminence  on  the  Gibney  farm  in 
Hamilton,  where  are  located  the  kennels  of  the  Myopia  Hunt, 
stretching  away  in  every  direction  could  be  seen  bits  of  Essex 
scenery  most  beautiful  in  their  diversity  and  picturesqueness. 
Here  distant  encircling  hills  enclosed  the  run  of  country 
over  which  the  Myopia  huntsmen  for  five  seasons  have  follow¬ 
ed  the  chase.  It  was  a  scene  fair  to  look  upon. 

A  flowery  paragraph  or  two  are  added : 

From  many  a  sylvan  nook  there  peeped  out  from  the  em¬ 
bowering  shade  farm-houses,  beneath  whose  roofs  the  gentle 
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bosom  of  many  a  fair  daughter  of  old  Essex  was  agitated  by 
most  pleasurable  anticipations  of  the  coming  night  when,  in 
Wenham  Town  Hall,  the  Myopia  Hunt  was  to  give  its  annual 
ball,  complimentary  to  the  young  people  of  the  two  old  towns 
of  Wenham  and  Hamilton,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  lands  over  which  the  cross  country  runs  of  the  club 
are  made  later  in  the  season . 

The  success  that  attends  these  autumnal  dancing  parties 
is  attributable  in  great  part  to  Frank  Seabury,  master  of  the 
hounds  of  the  Myopia  Hunt,  who  resides  from  June  to  No¬ 
vember  at  the  “Kennels”,  which  are  located  on  the  Gibney 
Farm  in  Hamilton. 

The  guests  were  received  at  the  outer  entrance  of  the  hall 
by  Crosby,  the  huntsman  of  the  “Kennels”,  who  was  attired 
in  the  huntsman’s  garb. 

Above,  in  the  old-fashioned  hall,  was  soon  assembled  a 
concourse  of  about  400  beautiful  and  blithesome  youths  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion . George  Gibney  of 

the  Gibney  farm  and  Miss  Annie  Whipple  of  Hamilton  led 
the  grand  march.  (A  picture  of  these  two  is  included). 
The  dances  which  followed  were  alternately  square  and  round. 
The  participants  in  these  figures  gave  a  fine  display  of  the 
poetry  of  motion,  and  surely  enjoyed  themselves  as  much  as 
they  could  have  done  in  the  most  elegant  city  ballroom. 

Representatives  of  the  elite  of  Boston  society  who  came  up 
from  their  country  seats  along  the  Beverly  shore  and  who  are 
frequent  guests  at  the  Myopia  Hunt  meets  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves  as  fully  as  did  the  farmer  guests  for  whom  the 
ball  was  especially  given. 

From  the  moment  the  opening  strains  of  the  Salem  Cadet 
band  set  the  dancers  in  motion  until  the  last  sweet  tones  had 
died  away  for  the  night  within  the  hall,  it  was  one  continu¬ 
ous  season  of  blithesome  merriment. 

During  1888  the  Salem  Gazette  mentioned  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  “Hamilton  Social  Season,”  including  the 
“leaders  of  the  Myopia  fair  sex”  and  the  leading  horsemen : 

The  chief  events  of  the  season  have  been  the  Saturday 
night  dinners  and  dances  at  Chebacco  Lake.  These  have 

been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Myopia  Club . The 

afternoon  teas  at  the  Kennels  have  been  informal  and  jolly; 
so  that,  although  there  has  been  so  little  private  entertaining, 
there  has  been  enough  of  a  semi-public  kind  to  make  the 
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summer  pass  decently  for  those  who  are  wretched  without 
some  kind  of  gaiety. 

The  two  most  admired  women  here  are,  of  course,  Mrs.  Wm. 
S.  Otis  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Prince.  Mrs.  Otis  is  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  and  is  quite  as  lovely  as  when,  as  a  young 
girl,  she  appeared  at  a  costume  party  as  “Priscilla,  the  Puri¬ 
tan  Maiden”,  and  in  her  simple  gown  cast  every  girl  in  the 
room  into  the  shade.  Mrs.  Prince  is  a  more  showy  woman 

than  Mrs.  Otis . Both  of  these  ladies  drive  their  own 

horses,  and  are  good  “whips” . Mrs.  George  Meyer  has 

not  driven  as  much  as  usual  this  summer,  and  her  regal 
presence  has  been  much  missed. 

Speaking  of  the  fine  turn-outs,  the  article  states  that — 

Beverly  Farms  and  Nahant  are  nearer  alike  in  this  respect, 
whilst  Cohasset  has  taken  to  emulating  Newport.  Mr. 
George  Meyer  and  Mr.  Frederick  Prince  drive  four-in-hands 
and  wake  the  echoes  of  the  Essex  woods  with  their  horns. 
Occasionally,  Mr.  Bryce  J.  Allan,  who  is  an  experienced 
“whip”,  takes  the  reins  for  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who  bid 
fair,  with  more  experience,  to  emulate  the  successful  handling 
of  a  coach,  in  which  art  Mr.  Prescott  Lawrence  and  many 
other  Newport  men  so  easily  excel. 

During  1888  the  question  of  Sunday  band  concerts  was 
brought  up,  but  was  “frowned  down  by  the  conservative 
element”.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  hold  them  on  three 
Saturdays  in  July  and  August  and  they  were  called  “Sea- 
bury  Receptions.”  They  must  have  been  delightful  oc¬ 
casions  with  visitors  present  from  all  along  the  shore  to 
witness  what  were  undoubtedly  the  first  polo  games  played 
by  the  club — at  any  rate  the  first  open  to  the  public. 

On  July  28th,  the  day  of  the  first  “Seabury  Reception”, 
occurred  the  first  practice  game  of  “mounted  polo”  in 
which  Archibald  Rogers,  Frederick  H.  Prince  and  George 
L.  Peabody  were  lined  up  against  R.  M.  Appleton  and 
George  von  L.  Meyer.  The  game  was  described  as  not 
being  “particularly  scientific”  (quite  naturally)  and  was 
the  first  practice  game  open  to  the  public.  As  this  was 
the  first  event  of  its  kind  held  at  the  club  a  description 
from  the  Boston  Globe  is  added : 
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A  MASTER  OF  HOUNDS  RECEIVES  AT 
THE  GIBNEY  FARM 

The  first  of  a  series  of  receptions  by  Mr.  Frank  Seabury, 
master  of  the  hounds  of  the  Myopia  Hunt,  took  place  at  the 
kennels  on  the  Gibney  Farm  in  Hamilton,  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  Nearly  200  people  came  from  Nahant,  Swampscott, 
and  along  the  North  Shore,  in  private  carriages.  The  Salem 
Cadet  band  was  expected  to  be  present  and  furnish  music  for 
the  occasion,  but  had  a  prior  engagement,  and  the  Salem 
brass  band  was  substituted  and  discoursed  music  on  the  lawn 
from  4  to  6  P.  M.  Notwithstanding  the  cold,  misty  weather, 
the  old  Gibney  farm  and  house  were  a  scene  of  gaiety  and 
brilliancy,  as  the  fine  equipages  with  their  loads  of  elegantly 
and  brightly  dressed  women  came  and  went.  The  lawn  at 
times  was  fairly  filled  with  teams.  The  guests  were  received 
by  Mr.  Seabury,  and  entertained  in  the  old  mansion.  The 
hounds  have  been  kept  in  the  kennels  here  all  winter  and 
spring.  They  are  now  being  prepared  for  the  fall  runs,  which 
will  probably  be  begun  the  last  of  next  month. 

During  tbe  last  few  days  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
hunt  have  been  practising  mounted  polo.  A  large  field  has 
been  cleared  and  rolled  for  their  use,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  sport  a  regular  feature  this  season.  It  bas  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Seabury,  Mr.  Archibald  Rogers  and  one  or 
two  others. 

Hugh  A.  Allen,  Frank  Seabury  and  Arthur  Rotch  joined 
in  the  sport  on  the  second  Saturday.  The  third  event 
was  attended  by  the  “ladies  in  bright  array”  and  some 
“elegant”  costumes  were  noticed  by  the  Essex  County 
Mercury. 

Only  a  year  went  by  before  the  usual  discussion  ensued 
at  the  dinner  table  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  bachelors 
and  married  men,  and  of  course  a  match  had  to  be  played 
to  decide  the  issue,  the  Salem  Cadet  Band  furnishing  the 
music  as  usual.  The  “marrieds”  won,  giving  them  a 
chance  to  crow  over  the  bachelors  and  a  further  opportun¬ 
ity  of  saying  they  weren’t  much  good  anyway,  either  on  or 
off  the  field.  This  was  the  case  at  Dedham  for  a  number 
of  years  until  the  bachelors  got  so  scarce  they  couldn’t 
even  be  noticed. 

The  races  and  gymkhana  sports  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1889  brought  forth  many  contestants  and  a  large  audience 
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which  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Mar¬ 
shall  Abbott,  Gieorge  A.  Gibney  on  “Folly’’,  R.  M.  Apple- 
ton,  A.  P,  Gardner  and  James  Appleton  were  among  the 
winners  that  afternoon. 

The  Labor  Day  sports  on  September  1st  of  1890  were 
particularly  interesting  and  well  described.  This  day  of 
four  races  followed  by  sports  on  the  polo  ground  may  be 
summarized  as  a  field  day  for  R.  G.  Shaw  2nd  and  John 
H.  Wright,  who  to  a  great  extent  shared  the  first  honors. 
The  former’s  “Hit”  won  the  pony  race.  “Hit”  was  an 
extraordinary  animal,  played  polo  well,  hunted  with  the 
best  of  the  horses,  and  won  several  steeplechases  at  The 
Country  Club,  over  the  regular,  but  shorter  course.  Shaw 
used  to  take  the  water  jump  at  an  angle  so  as  to  clear  the 
water.  He  also  won  the  steeplechase.  Wright  distin¬ 
guished  himself  particularly  in  the  various  gymkhana 
sports  on  the  polo  field.  These  two  younger  men  became 
most  proficient  in  their  line  of  sport,  the  former,  of  course, 
on  the  polo  field  and  the  latter  as  one  of  the  crack  steeple¬ 
chase  riders  in  this  country  and  in  France  where  he  still 
lives,  but  under  the  heel  of  the  Nazis  probably.  He  wrote 
to  Frederick  J.  Alley  in  1927,  while  the  latter  was  pre¬ 
paring  his  excellent  book  entitled  “Myopia  Races  and 
Riders”,  that  his  first  race  “was  run  and  won  at  Nahant 
Beach  when  I  was  somewhat  younger  than  I  am  now.” 
Very  recently  a  friend  of  mine,  an  American  resident  in 
Paris,  told  me  that  Wright  won  a  big  steeplechase  at 
Auteuil  in  France  in  1894  against  all  professional  riders. 
The  cup  was  presented  to  him  after  the  race  and  after 
taking  a  drink  out  of  it  he  told  his  rivals  that  he  was  pre¬ 
senting  the  cup  to  them  to  be  competed  for  by  them,  de¬ 
claring  that  they  were  all  better  riders  than  he  was,  and 
that  he  really  should  not  have  won  it  at  all. 

And  so  that  eventful  afternoon  came  to  a  close,  des¬ 
cribed  by  a  reporter  in  these  few  lines — “The  visitors 
crowded  vehicles  and  trains  on  the  way  home,  and  gave 
the  depot  a  livelier  air  even  than  camp  meeting  Sunday.” 

The  Farmers’  Ball  of  1890  was  a  “brilliant  affair”, 
opening  at  the  “fashionable  hour  of  nine”.  Frank  Sea- 
bury  opened  it  with  Mrs.  John  T.  Dodge.  “At  11  o’clock”, 
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according  to  the  Salem  Gazette,  “the  pleasure  was  at  its 
height,  quadrilles,  round  dances  and  contra  dances  follow¬ 
ed  each  other  in  quick  succession”.  The  collation  con¬ 
sisting  of  “salads,  cake,  ice  cream,  sherbert  and  coffee” 
would  probably  not  satisfy  the  taste  of  today.  A  gay  week 
of  races,  gymkhana  sports,  polo  games  and  fox  hunts  ended 
up  with  a  runaway  in  which  a  gray  horse  was  the  actor. 

A  Harvest  Dance  or  Farmers’  Ball  took  place  at  Che- 
bacco  House  in  this  same  Autumn  of  1890,  the  balconies 
being  decorated  attractively  with  Chinese  lanterns.  The 
dance  was  led  by  the  M.  F.  H.,  Frank  Seabury  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Brewer  of  Hamilton.  The  Advertiser  wrote  that 
there  was  a  general  mingling  of  the  city  society  with  the 
farmers’  families  of  the  country,  all  social  lines  being 
obliterated  for  the  evening. 

Three  years  later,  in  1893,  the  club  gave  a  Hunt  Ball 
for  the  stable  employees  and  the  program  in  the  club 
record  books  was  an  unusual  one.  The  grand  march  was 
followed  by  some  of  the  popular  dances  of  that  day,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Quadrille,  Galop,  Portland  Fancy,  Schot- 
tische.  Two  Step,  Three  Slide,  Virginia  Reel  and  Polka 
Redowa. 

There  should  perhaps  be  included  mention  of  an  amus¬ 
ing  Ladies’  Hunt  Dinner,  that  was  found  in  Mrs.  George 
Mandell’s  interesting  and  complete  scrap  book  containing 
programs  and  clippings  of  the  Myopia  events  that  took 
place  in  the  days  when  her  husband  was  the  Master  of 
the  Hounds,  and  an  excellent  and  enthusiastic  one  at  that. 
The  announcement  stated  “all  entries  (meaning  ladies) 
must  appear  in  costume  to  represent  the  name  of  a  horse 
of  their  stable.”  Class  I  was  for  “ponies  qualified  as 
eligible  for  hunt  breakfasts  and  hunt  assessments”.  The 
Green  Hunter  Class  was  “for  best  Green  Hunter  (this 
does  not  mean  necessarily  one  who  considers  herself  such. ) 
Must  have  been  out  at  least  once  to  a  meet,  jumping  not 
obligatory.”  The  Collar  Bone  Cup  was  “open  to  those 
who  could  show  evidence  of  at  least  one  broken  collar 
bone.”  Another  class  for  “confirmation  and  equipment” 
was  divided  into  three  parts — 

(a)  Those  who  are  conscious  that  they  dress  right. 
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(b)  Those  who  wish  they  were. 

(c)  Those  who  don’t  care. 

There  was  also  a  Heavy  Weight  Class  for  “those  who 
used  to  hunt”,  and  the  final  event  was  for  Saddle  Horses 
“for  those  who  like  to  hunt  but  are  classed  as  home  hacks 
for  this  season.” 

A  local  event  of  importance  should  be  included  in  this 
chapter.  The  Hamilton  Centennial  was  celebrated  on 
June  21,  1893,  the  Myopia  Club  playing  an  important 
part.  A  long  procession  passed  through  the  streets  and 
towards  the  rear,  following  the  Wenham  Female  Minstrels, 
was  the  Myopia  exhibit  which  was  an  indication  of  the 
importance  of  the  club  in  the  annals  of  the  town.  The 
Myopia  pack  of  hounds  was  accompanied  by  the  hunts¬ 
man  and  whips,  with  a  goodly  number  of  members  arrayed 
in  hunting  costume,  marshalled  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Hopkins. 
The  Myopia  coach,  elaborately  decorated,  appeared  in  line 
and  also  a  cage  of  foxes,  according  to  the  newspapers.  The 
whole  procession  was  headed  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Thayer,  who 
occasionally  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  hunting  field, 
but  more  often  was  called  in  after  a  hunt  or  polo  game  to 
repair  an  injury  or  set  a  broken  limb. 

Marshall  Abbott  was  to  have  delivered  an  address  at 
the  exercises  but  could  not  appear  owing  to  illness,  so  R. 
M.  Appleton  read  the  response  to  the  Myopia  Club  toast. 
The  text  was : 

Eleven  years  ago  our  club  was  living  at  Winchester.  Our 
quarters  were  small,  and  we  looked  about  for  a  more  suitable 
home.  At  last  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  land  in  this 
beautiful  town. 

Hamilton  during  the  summer  months  is  the  centre  of  the 
sporting  world  as  far  as  horses  and  polo  are  concerned.  Every 
year  more  people  are  coming  here.  We  took  for  our  home  the 
Gibney  farm,  and  by  using  the  people  about  us  as  we  should, 
they  have  become  our  strongest  friends  which  greatly 
strengthens  the  club. 

We  thought  when  we  first  made  our  runs  with  our  red 
coats  that  the  farmers  would  think  there  was  another  inva¬ 
sion  of  English  and  be  after  us  with  their  guns.  Such  was 
not  the  case,  however,  and  we  are  living  the  best  of  friends. 
We  were  asked  by  your  committee  to  represent  one  of  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  industries  in  today’s  parade,  which  we  did. 
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The  importance  of  the  club  in  the  town  activities  was 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  proceedings: 

Hamilton  has  a  wide  reputation  for  its  Methodist  camp 
meetings,  its  horse  polo  contests  and  the  exciting  hunts  of  the 
Myopia  Club. 

The  John  Gibney  estate  was  formerly  owned  by  James 
Dodge,  and  was  sold  to  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  some  18 
months  ago. 


The  success  of  this  day’s  celebration  was  largely  due  to  the 
liberal  band  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  this  club. 

As  usually  happened  in  earlier  days,  a  “Aim  flam  gang 
of  sharpers”,  with  the  old  trick  of  a  bean  and  three  nut 
shells  “pulled  a  green  fellow  for  quite  a  large  amount”, 
so  the  account  reads,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  day  a 
buggy  belonging  to  some  Beverly  boys  was  stolen,  a  crime 
more  difficult  of  success  than  the  motor  car  theft  of  the 
present  day. 

By  chance  I  happened  to  run  across  in  the  run  book  a 
piece  of  poetry  entitled  “Myopia’s  Smith  Tip  to  Date”, 
referring  to  John  Heard  of  Ipswich  whose  ancestors  used 
to  trade  with  China.  The  subject  of  these  verses  was  an 
excellent  rider  over  jumps,  particularly  high  ones  at  the 
Labor  Day  horse  shows: 

Under  the  Hunt  Club  golf  ball  tree 
Myopia’s  smithy  stands; 

John  Heard,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

The  Shaws  and  Whitmans  love  to  peer 
Within  the  smithy  door; 

They  love  to  see  the  sparks  and  hear 
The  smithy  bellows  roar. 

And  Appletons  and  Agassiz 
Enjoy  it  even  more. 

The  polo  ponies  stamp  about; 

The  hacks  and  hunters  rear, 


From  the  original  diseovered  by  chance  in  tlie  Bostonian  Society. 
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As  flecks  of  flame  come  flying  out 
To  smite  them  in  the  ear. 

The  smith,  well-used  to  mettled  steeds, 

Seems  not  to  heed  or  hear. 

No  toil,  but  taking  in  the  cash. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  day  some  auto  goes  to  smash, 

Some  nag  falls  on  his  nose. 

Their  owners  to  the  smithy  crowd 
That  Heard  may  heal  their  woes. 

“Thanks,  thanks  to  thee  my  honest  friend 
(Accept  this  check,  I  pray)  ; 

I  hope  this  luck  of  mine  will  end 
Upon  a  not-far  day; 

But  till  it  ends  I’ll  need  your  aid ; 

You  mend,  and  I  will  pay.” 

Amid  Myopia’s  flower  and  fruit 
The  village  smithy  stands; 

The  smith  puts  on  no  leather  suit 
And  stirs  no  burning  brands; 

He  hires  the  men,  and’s  not  ashamed. 

To  pay  them  with  his  hands. 

As  the  Appleton  family  was  and  is  so  prominent  in 
Essex  County  and  in  the  history  of  the  Myopia  Club  as 
well,  I  am  quoting  several  stanzas  of  a  poem  entitled 
“Ancestor  Sam”  written  by  R.  M.  Appleton  at  the  time 
of  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  in  memory  of  “Samuel  Apple- 
ton,  the  Emigrant”,  the  first  one  of  that  name  to  arrive  in 
our  Ipswich: 

We  have  met  here  to-day — the  Appleton  Clan 
Those  who  live  hereabouts  are  here  to  a  man, 
Thayers,  Smiths,  and  Hoyts,  Wood  and  Woods 
and  Tuckerman. 

The  next  generation,  right  up  in  the  van — 

And  all  for  Ancestor  Sam! 

On  looking  about,  I  see  that  there’re  others. 

Not  quite  as  near  as  us  sisters  and  brothers. 

But  who’ve  got,  or  who  had,  fathers  and  mothers 
Who  are,  very  little  research  discovers. 

Descendants  of  Ancestor  Sam ! 
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I’m  including  in  this  bunch  of  relations 

The  Meyers,  Lorings ;  the  Springs  and  the  Masons. 

They  go  back  with  us  for  some  generations; 

I  hope  they  go  back  without  protestations — 

Back  to  Ancestor  Sam! 

The  Myopia  sphere  of  social  activities  was  not  confined 
entirely  to  Essex  County  as  the  club  held  three  Hunt 
Balls  in  Boston  during  the  winters  of  1885,  1887  and 
1889,  and  participated  with  other  clubs  on  four  other 
occasions,  in  1899,  1903,  1907  and  1916. 

It  may  seem  frivolous  at  this  time  to  write  about  these 
balls,  probably  the  most  brilliant  events  of  their  kind  that 
Boston  has  ever  seen.  I  have  thought,  however,  that  it 
might  be  just  as  well  to  finish  this  fourth  chapter  with  an 
account  of  these  gaieties,  because  these  aggressor  wars 
will  come  to  an  end  some  day,  and  someone  may  perhaps 
find  relief  from  more  serious  matters  in  reading  these 
stories  of  dancing,  feasting  and  gay  music  of  those  early 
hunt  ball  days. 

The  first  venture  of  this  kind  took  place  on  Monday, 
February  16th,  1885,  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  which  was 
located  in  the  building  of  that  organization  situated 
on  the  North  East  corner  of  Tremont  and  Boylston 
streets.  Mention  of  this  first  event  is  made  by  Marshall 
Abbott  in  his  book  on  Myopia  under  “Some  Myopia 
Dates”,  and  gave  the  suggestion  to  me  of  writing  this 
chapter.  There  is  included  a  picture  of  the  rare  cover  of 
the  invitation  showing  a  fox  and  hound  on  their  hind  legs, 
dressed  in  dinner  costume  and  talking  over  “The  Meet  of 
the  Season”.  The  list  of  patronesses,  managers  and  or¬ 
der  of  dances  was  inside.  The  originals,  bound  together, 
are  owned  by  the  Bostonian  Society. 

It  was  a  wicked  evening  for  a  dance,  which  may  have 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  only  the  Boston  Transcript 
gave  any  report  of  this  inaugural  hunt  ball.  Several 
papers  spoke  of  the  “Active  Scenes”  in  the  town  that 
evening,  and  although  little  was  said  about  this  dance, 
there  was  much  to  be  noted  about  the  approaching  Dickens 
Carnival,  General  Gordon’s  death,  milk  adulteration. 
Queen  Victoria’s  recuperation,  descriptions  of  coasting 
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on  the  Common,  roller  polo  games  and  a  grand  sleighing 
carnival.  The  Chinese  celebration  of  their  New  Year 
did  not  probably  deter  any  Myopians  or  their  guests  from 
being  present  at  Odd  Fellows  Hall  on  that  evening! 

These  balls  always  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
newspapers  to  elaborate  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  pink  coats 
contrasted  with  the  gay  and  varied  colors  of  the  dresses. 
The  only  thing  that  could  mar  the  color  scheme  would  be 
an  occasional  red  dress  which  jarred  badly  with  the  pink 
coats.  This  first  ball  was  in  charge  of  Frank  Seabury, 
George  H.  Warren  and  Arthur  Rotch,  and  as  a  reward 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  first  and  last  named  gentlemen 
the  club  recorded  a  vote  of  thanks.  George  Warren  evi¬ 
dently  was  not  as  active  in  the  arrangements  as  the  other 
two. 

The  club  intended  to  have  another  ball  during  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1886,  but  it  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fatal  accident  the  previous  autumn  to  Frank  Cod- 
man,  who  was  a  member  of  The  Country  Club  and  also  of 
the  Myopia  Fox  Hounds. 

The  scene  of  the  1887  entertainment  was  the  same;  my 
secretary,  Ralph  Eastman,  consulted  Mr.  Fuller  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  gleaned  this  informa¬ 
tion.  Odd  Fellows  was  the  only  hall  in  Boston  with  a 
“spring”  floor  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Papanti’s 
dancing  school),  which  lent  added  zest  to  the  dancing,  I 
suppose.  In  those  early  days,  of  course,  the  location  of 
the  hall  was  right  in  the  social  centre  of  the  town.  It  was 
possible  to  find  out  the  exact  date  of  this  party,  January 
27th,  from  an  original  invitation  loaned  to  me  by  Miss 
Ellen  T.  Bullard,  who  was  present  on  that  particular  oc¬ 
casion. 

The  reporters  particularly  mentioned  the  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  pretty  buds  present,  and  spoke  of  the  fact  that  Bryce 
J.  Allan  wore  the  costume  of  the  Montreal  Hunt.  The 
german  was  led  by  the  Master  of  the  Hounds  with  Miss 
Pauline  Shaw  (now  Mrs.  L.  C.  Fenno) ;  Mr.  Arthur 
Rotch  and  Miss  Elise  West  (now  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames)  ; 
Capt.  Arthur  Donner  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Higginson; 
and  ^[r.  S.  D.  Bush  with  Miss  Clara  Sears.  Altogether  it 
was  a  social  event  long  to  be  remembered. 
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Miss  Sears  wrote  me  that  “the  Club  outdid  itself  in 
making  it  a  memorable  occasion.  In  those  days  the  wo¬ 
men’s  dresses  cost  a  fortune  and  were  very  beautiful ;  they 
were  mostly  of  soft  colored  tulle,  and  looked  like  clouds 
floating  through  the  ball  room.  I  remember,  though,  that 
there  were  three  rows  in  the  Cotillion  because  everyone 
accepted  their  invitations.  It  was  considered  the  event 
of  the  winter.” 

I  was  taken  by  my  father  and  mother  to  see  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  hall  and  distinctly  recall  noticing  on  the  walls 
a  great  number  of  saddles,  bridles,  hunting  horns  and 
other  regalia  of  the  chase,  but  being  young  I  was  led  away 
long  before  the  fun  began.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  but 
not  exactly  my  idea  of  “fairyland”  that  the  papers  made  it 
out  to  be. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  J.  P.  Morgan 
attended  the  ball  in  the  winter  of  1889.  Miss  Ellen 
Bullard  had  in  her  album  an  invitation  to  a  Myopia  Hunt 
Ball  which  bore  no  year  date.  She  supposed  it  was  for 
1888,  but  by  logarithms  and  trigonometry,  giving  due 
consideration  to  Leap  Year,  my  whole  family  figured  out 
that  “Wednesday  evening,  February  20th”  must  have 
fallen  in  the  year  1889.  This  date  was  proved  to  be  cor¬ 
rect. 

This  made  two  nights  in  succession  for  a  number  of 
“Myopians”,  including  Arthur  Botch  who  was  mentioned 
especially  as  having  attended  a  ball  given  the  night  before 
by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames  in  honor  of  their  two 
daughters.  These  two  evenings  were  indeed  especially 
gay  in  Boston  as  many  other  events  took  place,  such  as 
the  Ninth  Regiment  Ball,  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  St, 
James  Cadets’  Ball,  Westchester  Kennel  Club  Show,  the 
Wednesday  Night  Club,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Dorches¬ 
ter  Yacht  Club,  Julia  Marlowe’s  appearance  in  “Rosalind”, 
the  entertainment  given  by  the  Firemen’s  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  party  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Catholic 
Order  of  Foresters.  I  also  noticed  in  the  newspaper  the 
sarcastic  remark  made  by  Oscar  Wilde  who  was  at  the  time 
visiting  this  country;  he  declared  that  even  in  Boston 
beauty  was  such  a  rarity  that  most  of  the  artists  were  re¬ 
duced  to  painting  Niagara  Falls  and  a  few  millionaires. 
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His  visit  here  could  not  have  created  a  popular  impression. 

A  prominent  Dedham  sportsman  and  diplomat  related 
to  me  an  incident  connected  with  this  1889  event,  which 
I  repeat  without  names.  A  Bostonian  of  great  financial 
ability  and  anxious  that  he  and  his  wife  should  promote 
their  social  standing,  persnaded  his  very  shy  wife  to  be¬ 
come  a  patroness,  to  which  desire  she  finally  acceded. 
When  the  evening  arrived  she  was  so  confused  and  bash¬ 
ful  that  she  could  hardly  say  a  word  and  finally  asked  to 
be  taken  home. 

For  some  reason  ten  years  elapsed  before  another  hunt 
ball  was  attempted  and  this  one,  “the  flood  tide  of  the 
winter’s  social  season”,  as  one  paper  expressed  it,  was 
held  jointly  by  Myopia  and  Norfolk  in  Paul  Revere  Hall 
in  Mechanics’  Building.  The  original  order  of  dances, 
designed  by  Thomas  G.  Frothingham,  showed  a  hunter 
leaping  a  stone  wall  on  Brown’s  Hill  in  Hamilton.  The 
poetry  on  the  reverse  side  read: 

Pastime  for  princes;  prime  sport  of  our  Nation; 
Strength  in  their  sinews,  and  bloom  on  their  cheeks, 

Health  to  the  old,  to  the  young  recreation 
All  for  enjoyment  the  hunting  field  seek. 

Eager,  and  emulous  only,  not  spiteful; 

Grudging  no  friend  though  ourselves  he  may  beat; 

Just  enough  danger  to  make  sport  delightful. 

Toil  just  suflBcient  to  make  slumber  sweet. 

The  Merrymount  Press  through  Mr.  Updike  gave  me  an 
original  ticket,  shown  here,  for  this  1899  party  in  Paul 
Revere  Hall.  Many  members  of  out-of-town  hunt  clubs 
were  present,  including  Meadow  Brook,  Rockaway,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Westchester,  Richmond  County,  Radnor,  Chevy 
Chase,  Genesee,  Montreal  and  Aiken.  A  large  wooden 
horseshoe  surrounded  by  every  kind  of  hunting  appoint¬ 
ments  furnished  the  chief  decoration. 

Many  of  the  men,  of  course,  wore  scarlet  coats  and  knee 
breeches.  A  Myopian  recently  told  me  this  story;  a 
friend  of  his,  also  a  Myopian,  was  suspicious  of  the  size 
of  his  friend’s  calves,  and  consequently  made  a  wager 
with  his  fair  partner  that  they  were  padded  and  not  of 
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natural  development.  In  an  effort  to  prove  his  case  he 
borrowed  a  hat  pin  and  crouching  low,  hovered  around 
until  a  suitable  opportunity  offered  itself.  The  pin  sunk 
in  but  no  exclamation  followed,  proving  conclusively  that 
he  had  won  his  bet. 

Another  story  was  related  by  two  or  three  witnesses. 
The  Norfolk  Hunt  Club  M.  F.  H.  wore  knee  breeches  for 
the  first  time  and  when  the  hour  came  for  the  Cotillion 
he  forgot  that  his  apparel  contained  no  pockets,  and  he 
remembered  that  he  had  deposited  the  seat  numbers  for 
the  german  in  the  flap  of  his  breeches,  believing  it  was  a 
pocket.  When  the  time  arrived  to  give  out  these  numbers, 
to  his  dismay  of  course  he  was  unable  to  find  them.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  realized  his  mistake  and  hurried  to  the  dressing 
room,  where  he  discovered  they  had  all  assembled  near 
his  knee.  The  dance  was  delayed  about  half  an  hour 
while  he  collected  them,  but  those  “in  the  know”  enjoyed 
the  joke  hugely. 

Samuel  D.  Parker,  the  second  M.  F.  H.  of  the  Norfolk 
Hunt,  told  me  he  remembered  this  ball  very  well  because 
he  had  broken  his  wrist  while  hunting  that  Autumn  and 
he  urged  his  partners  “to  go  easy  please”  and  not  take  too 
tight  a  hold  of  his  hand  when  dancing. 

There  is  another  anecdote  connected  with  this  party. 
Towards  morning  a  policeman  collected  a  lot  of  discarded 
favors  and  was  seen  handing  them  out  at  the  door  to  the 
guests  as  they  departed  homewards.  A  member  of  both 
Myopia  and  Norfolk  soon  appeared  on  the  scene  and  told 
him  rather  violently  “To  get  the  Hell  out  of  there”  or  he 
would  give  him  a  kick  that  would  land  him  in  Boston 
Common. 

An  eye  witness  of  this  and  most  of  these  balls  sent  me 
these  choice  and  amusing  stories  of  several  of  the  earlier 
events : 

W.  D.  S.  who,  when  the  party  was  over,  showed  a  fair  lady 
into  her  hack,  bid  her  good  night  and  then  ran  with  the 
carriage  and  opened  the  door  for  her  when  she  arrived  at 
Chestnut  Hill.  She  was  much  surprised  of  course,  but  no 
one  else  would  be  surprised  at  any  long  distance  walking, 
running  or  dancing  by  this  very  athletic  gentleman. 


MENU 


ESSENCE  or  TOMATO 


CRAB  MEAT  A  lA  MARIE  LOUISE 

BUTTER'  BALL  OUCIL  CURRANT  JELLY 

FRIED  HOMINY 

WALDORF  SALAD 


FANCY  ICES  ASSORTED  CAKE 


COFFEE  I 

Kin<1nt‘SN  of  .loseiiti  .limes, 

.Seeretary  to  tlie  late  Henry  G.  VatiKlian. 

AIKNIT  OF  MYOIMA-DKDIIA.M  HAM.  IN  19(17. 
Tile  ainiisiiiK  littures  of  the  eake- walkers  on  this 
menu  anil  the  plaee  cards  were  ilesiKiied  hy  Mrs. 
Arthur  T.  ('abut,  wife  of  one  of  the  uriKinal 
committee  to  orKanize  the  Norfolk  Hunt  Club 
in  1S96  and  a  piayiiif;  member  of  the  Dedham 
Hoio  Club. 
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Another  tale  is  told  of  a  prominent  Myopian  who  in  the 
‘Tieckoning  figure”  in  the  german  was  beckoned  to  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  hunting  dame.  She  had  a  caustic  tongue  in  those  days 
and  when  he  joined  her  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  (the  first 
couple  there)  she  is  reported  to  have  said  “I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know  why  I  beckoned  to  you.”  “Well,”  said  he,  “I’m  sure 
I  don’t  know  why  I  came,”  and  he  turned  back  to  his  seat. 
Whereupon  she  came  off  the  high  horse,  begged  him  to  re¬ 
turn,  and  they  had  a  pleasant  dance  together. 

Another  tale  is  narrated  of  an  intimate  friend  who  never 
saw  anything  wrong  anywhere.  It  has  been  related  to  me 
often  that  she  said  she  never  saw  but  one  man  the  “worse  for 
wear”  at  a  ball  and  he  was  a  visitor  from  out  of  town  who 
came  across  the  hall  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  asked  her 
to  dance! 

It  was  my  first  hunt  ball  and  I  had  a  gorgeous  evening — 
in  fact  night.  Half  an  hour  at  home  was  all  I  had  for 
rest  and  a  change  of  clothes,  before  starting  for  the  office. 
My  eyes  were  more  than  three  quarters  closed,  but  I  tried 
to  find  the  combination  to  the  safe.  Presently,  after  a 
few  ineffective  attempts,  I  saw  my  boss,  Charles  Lowell, 
peering  over  my  shoulder.  “I  think  you  ought  to  go 
home”,  he  said  softly,  and  I  accepted  his  advice  promptly 
and  it  wasn’t  five  minutes  before  I  was  on  my  way  to  bed. 
The  day  after  the  party  one  of  the  papers  said,  “If  there 
is  much  cutting  of  lectures  at  Cambridge  today,  or  if  the 
stock  market  seems  dull,  it  is  because  all  boys  made  merry 
last  night.”  February  3,  1899  was  indeed  a  grand  even¬ 
ing. 

Boston’s  fifth  hunt  ball  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Somerset 
on  January  23rd,  1903;  it  took  place  between  the  two 
assemblies  of  that  winter,  which  must  have  made  rather 
a  gay  season.  The  guests  were  received  by  the  Presidents 
of  the  two  clubs,  A.  L.  Devens  for  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club 
and  Francis  Peabody,  Jr.  for  Norfolk.  Samuel  D.  Parker, 
Master  of  the  Norfolk  Club,  with  Mrs.  Bryce  Allan,  led 
the  Cotillion  from  one  end,  while  George  S.  Mandell,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Myopia  Club,  with  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren, 
led  from  the  other.  The  favors  were  dog  and  equestrian 
whips,  as  well  as  surcingles  with  jingling  sleigh  bells. 

A  Dedham  patroness  representing  Norfolk  in  the  re- 
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ceiving  line  wrote  me  of  an  amusing  incident.  When  she 
took  her  position  she  saw  to  her  dismay  that  a  Myopia 
patroness  standing  next  to  her  wore  the  identical  same 
model  of  ball  dress. 

Several  participants  remember  the  second  supper  or 
rather  breakfast,  which  was  served  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning.  Some  of  the  most  elite  of  the  Myopia  and 
Norfolk  hunting  set  made  very  elaborate  plans  and  ordered 
terrapin  especially  prepared  from  Baltimore.  When  this 
course  was  set  down  before  these  epicures  it  was  discovered 
to  their  disgust  that  the  chef  had  poured  some  awful  tast¬ 
ing  sauce  and  condiments  over  it  all  and  ruined  it.  On 
that  same  morning  several  outsiders  joined  the  group  and 
later  on  an  unnamed  gentleman  sang  a  rather  vulgar  song 
which  drove  the  ladies  present  back  to  their  homes,  but  it 
was  probably  time  they  went  anyway. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  second  supper  at  one  of 
the  balls,  Boston’s  “swellest”  caterer  could  not  be  found. 
He  had  apparently  partaken  of  some  of  the  “liquid”  re¬ 
freshments  ahead  of  the  guests,  but  a  belated  breakfast 
was  somehow  prepared.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
souvenirs  of  this  1903  event,  but  there  were  four  excellent 
newspaper  reports,  with  pictures  galore.  The  Glohe  re¬ 
ferred  especially  to  the  “s^uctive  waltzes”,  and  “elaborate 
favors.” 

Four  years  later  saw  another  ball  given  by  these  same 
two  clubs.  The  place  cards  for  the  ladies  showed  in 
colors  a  hunt  lady  dancing  a  cake-walk  with  hounds,  while 
those  for  the  men  showed  a  huntsman  performing  equally 
well.  The  original  menu  card  reproduced  here  was  given 
to  me  by  the  late  D.  Berkeley  Updike,  and  the  others  by 
Joseph  Jones,  secretary  to  the  late  Henry  G.  Vaughan  of 
Norfolk.  The  souvenirs  were  designed  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
T.  Cabot,  wife  of  one  of  the  earliest  players  at  the  Dedham 
Polo  Club  and  one  of  the  Committee  to  organize  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Hunt  Club  in  1896. 

On  the  day  following  the  1907  ball  there  was  held  as 
usual  the  mid-winter  horse  show  at  the  New  Riding  Club, 
now  the  Badminton  Club,  and  many  of  the  persons  who 
attended  the  hunt  ball,  including  some  Myopians,  also 


Mjopia 


Middlesex 


Hunt  Ball 

Feliruan-  l*'ourtli  1916 

Monu 


tortuf  I'l  r  tf  tin  Gumbo 
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Kmdness  oi  the  lat«-  I).  lic'rKch'y  I  pd.ke 
of  the  Merrymount  I’ress. 
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rode  on  the  following  day,  Saturday.  This  unusual  sport¬ 
ing  week-end  brought  forth  this  remark  from  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Boston  Transcript: 

The  galleries  were  more  than  completely  crowded  with 
many  of  the  same  people  who  composed  the  Hunt  Ball  last 
evening,  nor  did  the  fact  that  many  of  the  riders  had  danced 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  affect  their  nerve  or 
cleverness  in  horsemanship. 

This  lively  week-end  reminded  me  of  every  day  society  in 
Williamsburg  in  Colonial  Days  when  the  townspeople  were 
afraid  to  take  a  nap  for  fear  of  missing  something. 

The  last  hunt  ball  to  be  held  in  Boston  and  the  first  one 
for  nine  years  was  given  on  February  4th,  1916,  by 
Myopia,  Norfolk  and  Middlesex,  of  which  last  named 
hunt  Alex  Iligginson  was  master.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
one  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  World  War  had  been 
raging  for  over  eighteen  months.  “This  is  the  last  Great 
War”,  declared  our  then  President!  The  menu  on  this 
occasion,  also  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Updike,  was  attractively 
gotten  out  in  colors,  copied  from  an  old  English  sporting 
])rint,  and  is  reproduced  here. 

An  interesting  detail  to  note  in  connection  with  this 
last  party  was  the  decoration  on  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Hotel  Somerset  ballroom,  a  painting  “Calling  Out  the 
Hounds”,  done  in  1886  by  Alexander  Pope,  assisted  by 
Emil  Carlsen.  This  picture  was  mentioned  especially  by 
all  the  newspapers.  This  painting  has  been  lately  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Myopia  Club  by  Mr.  Pope’s  son,  Samuel 
Downes  Pope,  and  a  reproduction  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  Article  3  of  this  series. 

A  son  of  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Dedham 
Polo  Club  declared  that  it  was  “the  most  radiant  event  I 
ever  attended — wonderful  girls,  wonderful  music  and  the 
best  champagne  flowing  freely,  all  in  an  atmosphere  that 
sparkled  with  well  bred  excitement.” 

There  came  near  being  another  hunt  ball  in  Boston,  so  I 
have  been  told.  Two  prominent  members  of  the  himting 
fraternity  engaged  a  ballroom,  but  the  event  for  some 
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reason  never  took  place.  The  bill,  however,  had  to  be 
paid  by  them. 

As  a  finale  to  these  four  articles  on  Early  Myopia  the 
following  verses  entitled  “A  Myopia  Toast”  and  written 
by  K.  M.  Appleton,  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  ending : 


Here’s  to  Myopia, 

But,  oh,  Utopia! 

“A  MYOPIA  TOAST” 

To  each  Myopia  horseman. 

Be  he  stable  boy  or  swell. 

If  his  heart  be  true,  I  care  not 
If  he  goes  poor  or  well. 

And  may  he  ever  gallantly 
Our  pleasant  sport  pursue. 

If  he  takes  his  fences  fairly 
And  his  liquor  fairly  too. 

So  fill  your  glass  and  drain  it  down. 

Let  not  a  drink  be  short 

The  Myopia  Hunt — the  best  on  earth. 

Our  Master,  and  the  sport. 

With  a  stout  heart  in  adversity. 

Through  every  ill  to  steer; 

And  when  Fortune  smiles,  a  host  of  friends. 
Like  those  about  us  here. 


SULLIVAN  DORR 

From  a  portrait  by  Charles  Loring  Elliott,  in  possession  of  the  Washington  Insurance  Company, 
Providence.  Rhode  Island. 


LIST  OF  SHIPS  AERIVING  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
CANTON  AND  OTHER  PACIFIC  PORTS, 
1799—1803 


Compiled  by  Howard  Cobnino 


In  volume  78  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions,  being  the  number  for  April,  1942,  there  were  pub¬ 
lished  extracts  from  a  memorandum  book  kept  by  Sullivan 
Dorr  while  resident  in  Canton.  In  addition  to  this  book 
of  memoranda,  which  seemed  to  have  been  written  down 
for  the  benefit  of  his  successor,  there  are  two  books  in 
existence  containing  copies  of  letters  which  Dorr  wrote 
to  the  various  members  of  his  family  and  to  merchants 
for  whom  he  acted  while  in  Canton. 

These  letters  contain  numerous  references  to  ships, 
mostly  of  course  in  the  China  Trade  but  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  he  often  mentions  the 
gossip  of  the  Pacific ;  the  reported  capture  of  a  ship  or  the 
reputed  ill-luck  of  a  captain.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
authoritative  list  of  the  ships  which  sailed  the  Pacific  in 
those  early  days  it  has  seemed  worthwhile  to  make  a  list 
of  the  ships  mentioned,  the  master  when  given,  the  date 
of  their  arrival  at  any  given  port  and  the  date  of  the  letter 
in  which  Dorr  mentions  the  ship.  A  final  column  gives 
any  remarks  that  seem  to  be  of  interest  relating  to  the 
voyage  or  cargo  of  the  ship  catalogued.  This  list  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  two  letter  books.  There  is  a  list  of  ships 
given  in  the  article  on  Sullivan  Dorr  above  referred  to 
but  these  are  not  included  in  this  list.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  read  the  first  article,  the  sketch  of 
Sullivan  Dorr  which  was  used  as  an  introduction  is  again 
printed. 

Sullivan  Dorr,  was  born  in  Boston,  October  12,  1778, 
the  tenth  child  and  seventh  son  of  Ebenezer  Dorr  and 
Abigail  Cunningham.  The  father,  Ebenezer,  in  his  early 
years  lived  in  Roxbury,  as  had  his  forebears,  and  there 
practiced  the  trade  of  currier.  Shortly  after  his  marriage 
in  1763,  he  moved  to  Boston  and  according  to  the  Boston 
Directory  was  still  a  leather  dresser.  Later  he  was  sched- 
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uled  as  a  merchant  and  even  before  the  Kevolution  he  had 
become  interested  in  shipping.  After  the  Revolution, 
Ebenezer  was  one  of  the  early  Boston  merchants  to  be 
interested  in  the  sea-otter  trade  in  the  North  West  Coast 
of  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  consequence  of 
this  trade  was  that  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  furs,  the 
ship  owner  had  to  sail  to  Canton,  and,  in  payment  for 
them,  take  teas,  nankins,  silks  and  whatever  other  com¬ 
modities  he  could  find  there  which  were  marketable  in 
the  United  States. 

At  first  this  trade  was  conducted  by  the  captain  or 
supercargo;  however,  in  1799,  the  Dorr  family  evidently 
decided  to  send  young  Sullivan  to  Canton,  where  he 
arrived  in  August,  1799,  after  a  passage  of  178  days.  He 
stayed  there  about  three  and  one-third  years.  With  some 
$30,000  he  had  made  in  China  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  having  chartered  a  vessel,  loaded  her  with  tea,  and 
taken  her  to  the  continent  of  Europe  in  which  adventure 
he  apparently  succeeded  in  adding  to  his  growing  fortune. 
Young  Dorr  went  out  to  Canton  paying  his  own  way  and 
with  an  agreement  to  have  three  per  cent  of  all  business 
transacted  for  the  family.  This  percentage  did  not  much 
more  than  take  care  of  his  expenses,  but  after  he  had  been 
there  one  year  or  so,  other  houses  confided  cargoes  to  his 
care  and  the  Consul,  Samuel  Snow  of  Rhode  Island,  when 
he  left  for  America,  appointed  him  vice-consul.  This 
gave  him  prestige  and  with  his  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
trade  in  the  latter  part  of  his  stay,  we  find  him  correspond¬ 
ing  with  such  firms  as  J.  and  T.  II.  Perkins,  Brown  and 
Ives,  Israel  Thorndike  and  John  Heard.  After  he  left 
Canton,  he  married  Lydia  Allen  of  Providence  and  settled 
in  that  town  where  he  died  March  3,  1858,  a  prominent 
and  influential  man. 

He  was  president  of  the  Washington  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  trustee  of  Brown  University.  A  writer  in 
the  Providence  Journal  said,  “No  man  among  us  enjoyed 
or  deserved  a  higher  reputation  for  the  sterling  quality 
that  make  up  a  manly  character.  Inflexibly  honest, 
courteous  in  his  manner,  kind  in  his  feelings,  he  was  re¬ 
spected  by  all  who  knew  him  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him  well.” 


List  of  Ships  Abeiving  at  the  Port  op  Canton  and  Other  Pacific  Ports,  1799 — 1803. 
Arrival  Arrival  Date  of 
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35  Mary  James  Percival  July  26,  1800  Out  of  Boston  had  taken  three  people  off  Is. 

of  Amsterdam  belonging  to  Sloop  Nancy. 

36  Mary  James  Percival  July  26,  1800  Sealing  in  Amsterdam. 
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75  Oneida  Of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  arrived  three  days 

before  the  Barclay.  Will  sail  about  the  same 
time. 
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109  Despatch  with  300  to  400  skins. 

110  Holbrook  Saw  14  sails  on  the  coast. 

111  Bell  Savage  Oakington  On  the  coast. 

113  Joe  Pierpont  Left  the  coast  for  the  Islands  being  delirious. 


113  The  Fair  American  Neil  From  New  York  bound  for  China. 

Captain  and  four  seamen  lost  in  the  Souloo 
Islands. 

114  Charlotte  Ingersoll  Went  on  the  North  West  Coast. 
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146  Minerva  Folger  Nov.  23,  1801 

147  Betsey  Cartwright  Gone  out  on  Dec.  5,  1801. 

148  Washington  Dec.  28,  1801  Is  expected  daily  from  coast  of  Chile. 

149  Concord  Wyer  Dec.  28,  1801  Of  Salem,  arrived  from  Massafuero,  with 

68,000  skins. 
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for  enormous  sum  of  $125,000.  payable  in 
Manilla  after  her  return  from  Acapulca. 

188  Missouri  Bridges  May  5,  1802  To  make  a  report. 

189  Philadelphia  May  5,  1802  To  make  a  report. 


190  Severn  Wheaton  Macao  June  2,  1802  Arrived  from  New  York  in  126  days. 

(Wrote  following  gentlemen  desiring  reports) 

191  Tyre  Stephen  Dester  Sept.  21,  1802 
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223  Eliza  J.  Odell  Oct.  23,  1802 

224  Ann  &  Hope  T.  Thompson  Batavia  Aug.  22,  1802  Oct.  31,  1802  Of  Providence. 

225  Besource  W.  F.  McGee  Oct.  31,  1802  Oct.  31,  1802  Commission  consigned  to  Sullivan  Dorr. 

226  Indus  Wheatland  ,Boca  Tigris  Oct.  31,  1802  Oct.  31,  1802 
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Strawbridge 

258  Atuahalpa  Ralph  Haskins 

259  Columbia  Daniel  Whitney 

260  Jenny  Crocker  Loaded  for  Emden,  Germany,  Jan.  1803 


Index  of  Ships  Areiving  at  the  Poet  of  Canton 
AND  OTHER  PACIFIC  PoETS,  1799 - 1803 
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Alert,  212,  247,  252. 
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Allert,  41. 

America,  7,  25,  54, 
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Amethyst,  206,  231. 

Ann  &  Hope,  33, 
93,  105,  222,  224. 

Arab,  133,  138. 

Ariel,  8. 

Arthur,  201,  235. 

Artie,  239,  253. 
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Barclay,  68. 

Bell  Savage,  111. 
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134,  140,  147. 
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Canton,  5,  24. 

Carolina,  207. 
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215,  236. 
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Concord,  121,  149, 
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Ships : 
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Globe,  209,  228. 
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Hancock,  21,  29, 

232. 

Harald,  244,  249. 
Hazard,  44,  108, 

129,  135,  217,  242. 
Hebe,  205. 

Hitty,  213,  241,256. 
Hope,  14,  117,  173, 
183,  200. 
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Jenny,  42,  61,  208, 

233,  237,  240,  260. 
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Ships : 

Mars,  125,  169,  178. 
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159,  220. 

Minerva,  81,  85,  94, 
146. 

Missouri,  170,  179, 
188. 

Mt.  Vernon,  88,  97, 
243,  257. 

Nancy,  2,  28. 
Neptune,  64,  74, 
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New  Jersey,  6,  57. 

Oneco,  221. 

Oneico,  126,  156. 
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Pacific  Trader,  79. 
Palace,  12,  16. 
Palmira,  46. 
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Penman,  192,  234. 
Perseverance,  77, 
123,  154,  160,  174, 
184,  196. 

Philadelphia,  189. 
Polly,  101,  136. 
Portland,  66,  132. 
Prince,  63. 

Quatamazin,  142. 

Bebecca,  52. 
Besource,  31,  225, 
230,  254. 

Bising  States,  50. 
Bover,  62,  82. 

Sally,  127,238,251. 
Sampson,  26. 
Semeris,  187. 
Severn,  55,190,197, 
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Silenus,  195. 
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Ships : 

Snow  Pacific  Tra¬ 
der,  91. 

Swain,  124. 

Syren,  38,  53. 

Thomas  Russell, 

60,  89,  98. 
Tompson,  193. 

Tyre,  191. 

Ulysses,  32. 

Unicorn,  214. 

Union,  199. 

Washington,  148, 
157,  158. 

Woodrop  Syms, 

198. 

Worth,  122. 

Vancouver,  211. 

Captains : 

Ackington,  245. 
Appleton,  161. 
Appleton,  N.,  167. 
Austin,  William, 
205. 

Barbee,  214. 
Barclay,  73,  75. 
Barnes,  164. 
Barney,  68. 

Beck,  22. 

Benners,  87,  95. 
Bentley,  33,  105. 
Blyth,  P.,  27. 

Boot,  176. 

Bowen,  206. 
Bowers,  42,  61,  231 
Bowles,  41. 

Breck,  19,  20. 
Bridges,  170,  188. 
Briggs,  213,  239, 
241. 

Briggs,  Jonathan, 
C.,  256. 

Brown,  72,211,235. 
Bryant,  133,  138. 
Bull,  James,  195. 
Bullock,  65. 
Bumstead,  103,142. 


Captains : 

Campbell,  70. 
Carney,  193. 
Cartwright,  J.,134. 
Cartwright,  118, 
140,  147. 
Cleveland,  3. 

Coates,  8,  161. 
Cofiin,  Alex.,  234. 
Cofiin,  Alexander, 
192. 

Cole,  172,  180. 
Concord,  19. 
Crocker,  4,  21,  208, 
260. 

Cunningham,  209, 
228. 

Dale,  5,  24. 

Dallas,  76. 
Davidson,  42,  62. 
Davis,  98. 

Davis,  Richard, 

165. 

Dean,  55. 

Delano,  154,  174, 
184. 

Delano,  C.,  123. 
Derby,  115,  207, 

244. 

Derby,  Richard, 
249. 

Deshong,  198. 
Despatch,  176. 
Dester,  Stephen, 
191. 

Dodge,  45. 
Donaldson,  14. 
Dorr,  20. 

Dorr,  A.  C.,  82. 

.  Dorr,  Ebenezer,  28, 
Dorr,  Jonathan, 
100,  177,  182. 
Dorr,  S.  A.,  181. 
Dorr,  Sam.  A.,  176 
Dorr,  Sullivan,  225 
Dubbell,  116. 
Duffin,  43. 

Eades,  91. 

Eades,  Sam.  B.,  79 
Ebbetts,  212. 

Fanning,  51,  106, 


Captains : 

119,  127. 

Fitch,  245. 

Folger,  81,  85,  94, 
146,  185. 

Galloway,  80. 
Gardner,  Jared,  78, 
Gebler,  198. 

Hall,  Stephen,  89. 
Hart,  D.,  97. 
Haskins,  Ralph, 

258. 

Haswell,  237,  246. 
Hathaway,  86,  96. 
Hawkins,  Isaac, 
253. 

Hickson,  170, 
Hodges,  199. 
Holbrook,  107,110. 
Hollingsworth, 

186. 

Howe,  126. 

Howell,  39,49,218. 
Hubbell,  Ezekiel, 
163. 

Hubble,  143. 

Ingersoll,  114,  145. 
Ingraham,  137. 
Irving,  63. 

Ives,  235. 

Jackson,  J.,  175 

176. 

Jenks,  50. 

Jenks,  Scott,  235. 

Kendrick,  227. 
Kilby,  101,  136. 
Kindrik,  216. 

King,  234. 

.  Lamb,  23,  32,  202, 
247. 

Lamb,  James  Jr., 
252. 

McCall,  104,  155. 

.  McEver,  52. 

McGee,  B.,  102. 
McGee,  Barney, 
171. 
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Captains : 

McGee,  W.  F.,  225, 
254. 

Mclchenney,  164. 
McEinzee,  203. 
McPherson,  9,  17. 
Mallaby,  203,  229. 
Mason,  William, 
H.,  200. 

Mearken,  Henry, 
204. 

Miller,  132. 

Milnor,  196. 

Muce,  Ebenezer  H., 
251. 

Myrick,  John,  28. 

Nancy,  35. 

Neil,  113. 

Oakington,  111, 
237. 

Odell,  151. 

Odell,  J.,  223. 
Odell,  James,  10, 18. 
Ogden,  193. 
Ontario,  19. 

Percival,  48. 
Percival,  James, 
35,  36. 

Perkins,  84,  155. 
Pierpont,  141. 


Captains : 

Pierpont,  Joe,  112. 
Pierpont,  Joseph, 
162. 

Pinkham,  120. 
Prescott,  128,  199. 

Bay,  117,  173,  183. 
Bedwood,  257. 
Reilly,  38,  53. 
Bossiter,  6. 

Bowan,  242. 

Bowen,  13,217,248. 
Budd,  11. 

Sears,  D.  138. 
Shepherd,  71. 
Simmons,  69,  153. 
Simpson,  47. 
Smith,  157,  187. 
Storer,  238. 
Strawbridge,  257. 
Sturgis,  202,  207. 
Susan,  90. 

Swain,  125,  178. 
Swain,  Uriah,  169. 
Swift,  44,  108,  129, 
135. 

Sword,  99. 

Symes,  25. 

Syms,  7. 

Talbot,  234. 


Captains ; 

Thompson,  57. 
Thompson,  T.,  224. 
ITiorndike,  I.,  138. 
Tracy,  221. 

Trotter,  46. 

Vickery,  179. 

Ward,  12. 

Waters,  J.,  168. 
West,  37. 

Wharton,  196. 
Wheatland,  77,194, 
226. 

Wheaton,  56,  190. 
Whetten,  227. 
Whetten,  J.,  197. 
Whitney,  245. 
Whitney,  Daniel, 
259. 

Wier,  C.,  121. 
Wiggins,  194. 
Wilds,  210. 

Wills,  54. 

Woodard,  David, 
255. 

Worth,  Benjamin, 
250. 

Wyer,  149. 

Wyer,  O.,  166. 


A  CHECK  LIST  OF  SALEM  PRIVATEERS 
IK  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


Compiled  by  Henry  Wyckoff  Belknap 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXXVIII,  page  26Jt..') 


AMERICA,  ship,  (continued). 

23  Jan.  1815,  captured  the  cutter  Busy  and  destroyed 
her.  America  was  chased  by  a  frigate. 

5  Feb.  1815,  captured  the  schooner  Black  Joke  (sic, 
see  above  but  this  agrees  with  the  log  record),  and  burned 
her. 

11  Feb.  1815,  captured  the  sloop  Enterprize  and  used 
her  as  a  cartel  for  30  prisoners. 

19  Feb.  1815,  captured  the  ship  Enterprize,  John 
Miller,  manned  her  out,  A.  D.  Caulfield,  prize-master. 

27  Feb.  1815,  captured  the  ship  Princess  Elizabeth, 
John  Farsdale,  prize-master.  H.  B.  M.  packet  ship  Prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth  was  taken  after  18  minutes  action,  she 
had  2  killed,  13  wounded,  among  them  Captain  Farsdale. 
She  had  8  guns,  81  men  and  was  “cut  to  pieces.”  Amer¬ 
ica  had  no  loss  or  damage. 

28  Feb.  1815,  captured  the  schooner  Swift,  manned  her 
out,  Burk,  prize-master. 

15  Mar.  1815,  a  gale  and  Captain  Chever  was  disabled. 

5  Apl.  1815,  boarded  the  schooner  Eliza  and  saw  the 

papers,  learning  of  peace.  Brought  in  8  prisoners  and 
the  value  of  goods  on  prizes  was  $10,000. 

16  March  1815,  the  Adeona  arrived  at  Newport. 

15  April  1815,  the  Arrow  was  advertised  for  sale  on 
19th,  158  guns. 

27  April  1815,  the  Apollo  was  advertised  for  sale,  the 
28th  prize  of  America. 

10  June  1815,  the  schooner  Despatch,  Winter,  23  days 
out  from  Fayal  arrived  at  Bath  the  4th  from  Buenos 
Ayres  for  Liverpool,  captured  19  February  and  sent  for 
the  U.  S.,  Caulfield,  prize-master.  After  40  days  at  sea 
she  put  into  Fayal  in  distress,  leaky  and  rotten,  was  con¬ 
demned  as  unseaworthy  and  her  cargo  was  placed  in  the 
(348) 
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From  the  painting  by  George  Ropes,  showing  the  chase  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  on  February  27,  1815 
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hands  of  the  American  Consul.  The  barque  Adeona  was 
advertised  for  sale  the  12th,  282  tons. 

17  June  1815,  arrived  the  15th  the  schooner  Thistle, 
D.  Treadwell,  prize-master.  She  was  taken  possession  of 
bj  a  British  frigate  after  cessation  of  hostilities  and  car¬ 
ried  to  Halifax,  but  was  restored  by  the  Admiralty  Court 
because  she  was  in  distress  when  captured. 

21  June  1815,  for  sale  the  23d  at  India  or  Crownin- 
shield’s  Wharf  the  schooner  Thistle,  140  tons. 

16  June  1831,  Half  of  the  America  was  sold  in  July 
1818  for  $4000  and  she  lay  at  Crowninshield’s  wharf  un¬ 
til  June  1831,  in  vain  attempt  to  sell  her,  until  she  be¬ 
came  unseaworthy  and  was  then  sold  at  auction  and  broken 
up,  27  years  old. 

In  the  papers  of  Thomas  G.  Thornton,  who  was  the 
Marshal  at  Portland,  which  are  in  the  Essex  Institute 
of  Salem,  are  found: 

26  November  1813,  Articles  of  Agreement  between  the 
owners  and  company  of  America  as  to  prize  money.  List 
of  men  entitled  to  prize  money  from  ship  Falcon,  brig 
Lester  (sic  Leicester),  ship  Apollo,  barque  Plutus,  taken 
on  3d  cruise  of  America.  Distribution  of  shares  3d  cruise 
to  Ebenezer  Meacom,  Benjamin  Upton,  Nathan  Green, 
James  Bean,  David  Brown,  John  Proctor,  Thorndike 
Proctor,  William  C.  Dean,  John  Harris,  Anthony  D. 
Caulfield,  Timothy  Greenleaf,  Robert  Atkinson,  %  share 
each  as  officers. 

Papers  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  Falcon,  gross  sales  of 
goods  $72,539.93,  one  half  of  $95,811.41  due  officers  and 
men  $48,405.70.  Gross  amount  of  ship  as  sold  in  Balti¬ 
more  $121,683.65. 

A/c  sales  of  auction  19  May  1814;  Falcon  sold  to 
David  Putnam  for  $3,930. 

Certificate  of  duties  paid  on  a/c  of  Falcon  $20,402.96. 

26  January  1814,  Powers  of  Attorney  from  officers 
and  crew  of  America  and  list  of  men  from  3d  cruise, 
a/c  of  money  paid  by  Joseph  Ropes  to  crew  3d  cruise 
March  to  May  1814.  Power  of  Attorney  of  owners  to 
Joseph  Ropes  for  sale  of  prizes  of  America  3  June  1813, 
signed  by  George  and  George,  jr.,  Crowninshield. 
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The  Custom  House  valuation  of  her  prizes  30  January 
1813  was  for  James  &  Charlotte,  hull  $3,250,  cargo 
$15,873.31;  Dart,  hull  $3,000,  cargo  $20,000;  Ralph 
Nickerson,  hull  $3,000,  cargo  $7,600  and  John  Daland, 
her  agent,  turned  in  from  1  July  1812  to  28  June  1813 
$126,304.31,  the  largest  amount. 


BETSEY,  sloop  or  schooner,  was  of  Salem  in  1813, 
when  William  Manning  was  her  owner.  She  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  that  year  by  an  unknown  vessel.  A  commission 
was  requested  that  year,  Robert  Evans  being  her  master; 
Stephen  Brown,  Lieut. ;  8  guns,  55  men.  Her  owners 
then  were  Jeremiah  Briggs,  Jonathan  Neal,  Thomas 
Whittredge,  William  Manning,  Robert  Evans  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Silsbee.  She  was  registered  5  or  15  June  1813, 
her  dimensions  being  64'!"— 18'8"— 7'11",  82  34/95  tons. 
Licensed  25  May  1813. 


BLACK  VOMIT,  boat,  called  a  “Pickaroon  privateer,” 
was  built  in  Salem  by  Leeche  &  Teague,  John  Upton  be¬ 
ing  master  and  Dr.  Samuel  Heminway  her  owner.  Her 
license  seems  to  be  among  those  missing.  Her  dimen¬ 
sions  were  25'-5'6"-2'6",  tonnage  given  as  3  tons  by 
Coggeshall  and  5  tons  by  Leavitt.  Her  armament  was 
muskets  and  crew  16  men.  She  was  probably  built  in 
1813. 


BUCKSKIN,  schooner,  was  built  at  Portsmouth,  Va., 
in  1797,  enrolled  at  New  Bedford  19  February  1811  and 
registered  at  Salem  8  July  1812.  Her  Commission  No. 
4,  8  July  1812  at  Salem,  Isaac  Bray,  master,  he  of  New- 
buryport;  39  tons,  35  men;  sureties,  William  Silsbee  and 
John  Winn;  owners,  Nathaniel  Garland,  Curtis  Searl, 
Jeremiah  Briggs,  William  Manning,  Robert  Stone,  jr., 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Thomas  Briggs  and  Joseph  Winn.  Her 
dimensions  were  52'-15'8"-5'9",  tonnage,  variously 
stated,  was  officially  39  64/95. 

She  made  but  one  voyage,  her  log  running  from  10 
July  1812  to  21  July  1812.  Extracts  of  interest  follow: 

10  July,  sailed  from  Salem. 
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11  July,  boarded  brig  Mars  of  Kennebunk,  Captain 
Burbank,  also  schooner  Expedition,  of  Eastport,  Captain 
Brooks.  Chased  a  sail  which  proved  to  be  a  British  ship, 
prize  to  the  Madison  of  Gloucester. 

12  July,  boarded  Octavia(?),  Captain  Bangs  from 
Portsmouth  to  Wiscasset. 

13  July,  boarded  Montgomery,  Captain  Curtis,  Cadiz 
to  Kennebunk. 

14  July,  boarded  Britannia,  barque,  prize  of  Lion  and 
Swordfish. 

15  July,  hove  to. 

16  July,  boarded  schooner  Duke  of  Argyle,  Benjamin 
Laskins,  very  little  value. 

17  July,  chased  a  schooner  and  brig  near  Liverpool 
(N.  S.)  and  the  topsail  schooner  Eliza  of  Liverpool,  Cap¬ 
tain  Kobit (illegible) ;  prize-master  put  on  board  and  gave 
him  the  schooner’s  long  boat  to  reach  shore.  Boarded  and 
took  the  schooner  Union  Lass,  Captain  Osborn,  of  Que¬ 
bec  for  Cape  Sable.  Put  on  a  prize-master  and  men  and 
sent  her  to  the  U.  S. 

19  July,  boarded  the  schooner  Mary  Ann,  Captain  Du- 
gar,  from  Halifax  to  Quebec.  Allowed  a  British  Colonel, 
Pearson  and  family  and  the  Captain  to  remain.  Crew 
given  long  boat  and  let  them  go  ashore.  Put  on  a  prize- 
master. 

20  July,  boarded  and  re-took  the  brig  Hesper,  Captain 
Ilsly  of  Kennebec  taken  the  13th  by  H.  B.  M.  Maidstone 
and  ordered  for  Halifax.  Left  on  board  Ilsly  and  a  man. 
Put  on  a  prize-master  and  men  and  took  four  prisoners. 

20  July,  Overhauled  several  vessels,  a  frigate,  a  cut¬ 
ter  brig  and  four  topsail  schooners,  probably  a  convoy 
under  Semiramis. 

21  July,  boarded  a  schooner,  prize  of  Polly  of  Salem, 
off  Cape  Sable  and  the  log  ends. 

Her  prizes,  as  stated  by  Maclay,  were:  4  un-named 
schooners;  brig  Hesper,  a  re-capture;  schooner  Kelson 
(sic  Lord  Kelson). 

The  Salem  Gazette  reported,  “Arrived  the  Buckskin, 
Bray,  master,  24  July  1812.  Had  taken  four  prizes  and 
re-captured  a  brig  17  July.  Took  schooner  Union  Lass 
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16th  July,  schooner  Lord  Nelson  16th  which  arrived  the 
26th.  On  the  16th  a  fishing  schooner  which  was  given  to 
the  crew.  Re-captured  the  Hesper  of  Kennebunk  (her 
own  prize)  which  had  been  taken  on  the  13th  by  the 
Maidstone,  frigate.  (Maidstone  again  took  her  on  7  Au¬ 
gust  1812.)  On  the  19th  took  the  schooner  Mary  Ann, 
Dugar,  master.”  The  omission  from  the  log  of  the  Lord 
Nelson  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  on  that  date,  it  will 
be  noted,  she  lists  Duke  of  Argyle  “of  little  value.”  If 
this  is  merely  a  mistake  in  the  name  by  the  writer  of  the 
log  she  did  capture  the  Nelson  which  duly  arrived  in  port. 

Her  career  came  to  a  close  when,  as  stated  in  the  Ship 
Register  she  was  captured  by  the  frigate  Statira  7  Au¬ 
gust  1812.  Leavitt  dates  the  capture  as  in  September 
and  it  is  possible  that  Statira  was  assisted  by  Colibrie. 

The  Custom  House  valuation  of  Buckskin’s  prize  Lord 
Nelson  on  30  January  1813  was  hull  $390.,  cargo 
$1,618.37. 

CADET,  schooner,  was  built  at  Boston  in  1814,  her 
crew  of  from  20  to  40  men  was  made  up  of  smugglers  from 
Sandy  Bay,  Gloucester,  on  29  December  1814,  according 
to  Dr.  William  Bentley’s  Diary,  who  also  says  that  she 
was  owned  by  the  Crowninshields,  but  this  is  not  borne 
out,  so  far  as  discovered,  by  the  Custom  House  papers. 

Her  request  for  a  commission.  No.  1031,  5  November 
1814  gives  William  Calley,  master;  Timothy  Wellman, 
Lieut.;  4  guns,  25  men;  Stephen  White  for  self  per  Jo¬ 
seph  White,  jr.,  John  Dodge,  William  Fettyplace,  owners. 

Her  bond.  No.  1031,  of  same  date  gives  William  Cal¬ 
ley,  master;  William  P.  Richardson,  J.  W.  Treadwell, 
sureties,  25  men;  Stephen  White,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  John 
Dodge,  William  Fettyplace,  J.  W.  Treadwell,  William 
Calley,  owners. 

Her  commission,  No.  1078,  11  February  1815  gives 
David  Elwell,  master;  John  Harvey,  Lieut.;  4  guns,  25 
men,  46  87/95  tons;  T.  White,  jr.,  et  al.,  owners,  Tho- 
maston,  Maine. 

Coggeshall  credits  her  with  prizes:  1815,  schooner  Bet- 
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sey  &  Jane,  sent  to  Thomaston;  schooner  Mary,  sent  to 
Salem. 

The  Essex  Register  notes: 

30  Nov.  1814,  arrived  Thomaston,  29th,  Eussell,  prize 
of  Cadet,  Kelly  (sic),  4  gims,  captured  off  Mount  De¬ 
sert;  14  days  out  captured  nothing  else  except  a  large 
open  whaling  boat,  put  4  on  board  and  ordered  to  keep 
in  CO.  but  separated  during  chase  of  the  schooner.  She 
was  taken  the  same  day  and  was  intended  for  a  tender. 

31  Dec.  1814,  arrived  schooner  Cadet  of  Salem,  Elwell, 
2d  cruise;  at  Thomaston  25th  captured  Mary,  Thomas, 
master,  60  tons. 

4  Jan.  1815,  schooner  Mary  ordered  in,  prize  of  Ca¬ 
det,  was  fallen  in  with  by  Paul  Jones,  prize  from  Wis- 
casset,  supposed  him  an  English  cruiser  and  made  for 
shore  with  crew.  The  privateer  came  up  and  found  her 
in  possession  of  the  original  captain  and  one  man  and  re¬ 
took  her  and  she  has  arrived  at  Wiscasset. 

28  Jan.  1815,  arrived  26th,  schooner  Cadet,  Elwell, 
from  a  cruise,  having  taken  nothing. 

18  Mar.  1815,  she  was  advertised  in  the  Gazette  for 
sale. 

CASTIGATOR,  launch,  with  two  lateen  sails,  was  built 
by  Webb  and  Beadle  at  Salem  in  1813,  her  dimensions  be¬ 
ing  36'— 10'— 11'  (it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  error  as 
to  her  depth)  and  tonnage  10,  her  armament  one  9-lb. 
carronade  and  her  crew  18  to  20  men.  Her  masters  are 
given  as  Stephen  G.  Clarke,  Josiah  Elvin  and  Spencer 
Hall. 

A  commission  was  requested  17  July  1813,  Stephen  G. 
Clarke,  master;  David  Bruce,  Lieut.;  1  gun,  20  men; 
Samuel  Hemenway  and  Henry  White,  jr.,  owners.  The 
same  date  the  bond  was  signed  by  Stephen  G.  Clarke, 
master;  Nathan  Blood  and  Stephen  White,  sureties; 
Samuel  Hemenway,  Henry  Despaux,  Stephen  Clarke, 
Stephen  White,  Nathan  Blood,  Benjamin  Upton,  Benja¬ 
min  Chapman,  Gurdon  Pellit,  John  Sinclair,  jr.,  James 
Cheever,  John  Clarke,  James  Brown,  jr.,  James  Brown 
for  John  Becket,  John  Brown,  Lewis  Folsom,  William 
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Webb,  Stephen  Burchmore,  John  Derby,  4th,  Henry 
Prince,  Henry  Ward,  Abner  Poland,  3d,  owners. 

A  commission  was  requested  1  October  1813,  Spencer 
Hall,  master ;  1  gun,  20  men ;  Samuel  Hemenway,  Henry 
White,  jr.,  owners.  On  the  same  date  her  Commission 
No.  841  was  granted,  Spencer  Hall,  master;  Butler  Fo- 
gerty  and  James  Upton,  sureties;  1  gun,  20  men;  Samuel 
Hemenway,  Henry  White,  jr.,  Spencer  Hall,  Butler  Fo- 
gerty,  John  Upton,  owners. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  licenses  for  vessels 
under  20  tons  are  missing  from  the  Custom  House  papers, 
none  has  been  found  for  her. 

Her  prizes  are  given  as  the  brig  Despatch  of  which 
Maclay  says  that  it  was  in  1813  and  that  the  Despatch 
was  a  licensed  vessel  of  Boston  whose  owners  fitted  out 
two  boats  with  fifty  men  to  retake  her.  Castigator  put 
aboard  a  prize-master  with  arms,  with  instructions  to  re¬ 
sist  to  the  last.  They  were  warned  to  keep  off,  but  closed 
in  and  fire  was  opened  by  both  sides.  The  boats  re-took 
her  and  confined  the  prize-master,  sailing  for  Boston.  On 
entering  the  harbor  she  was  stopped  by  a  shot  from  the 
fort  and  turned  over  to  the  Custom  House  authorities. 
She  was  then  libelled  by  the  owners  of  the  Castigator. 
The  Despatch  people  were  held  under  recognizance,  one 
of  them  being  proved  to  be  an  ‘alien  enemy’  who  was  held 
in  the  guard-ship  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

She  also  took  the  Liverpool  Packet,  assisted  by  Fame, 
which  had  been  a  vainly-sought  nuisance  for  some  time 
and,  again  assisted  by  Fame,  on  2  August  1813,  a  brig. 

In  the  Salem  Gazette  are  the  following  items: 

2  Sep.  1813,  Boston,  the  Liverpool  Packet,  Nichols, 
captured  some  time  since  by  Castigator  and  carried  to 
Salem,  was  restored  yesterday  by  decision  of  J udge  Davis. 
The  Castigator  was  called  a  ‘Pickaroon’  privateer. 

7  Sep.  1813,  arrived  ship  Ganges,  Goldsborough,  mas¬ 
ter,  captured  by  Castigator,  some  doubt  as  to  legality  of 
capture. 

19  Oct.  1813,  Liverpool  Packet  re-captured  the  9th  in¬ 
stant  by  a  British  brig  of  war. 

5  Nov.  1813,  Castigator  arrived  in  Salem. 
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Leavitt  says  she  was  wrecked  in  Salem  Harbor  23  Sep¬ 
tember  1815  and  Doctor  Bentley  notes  that  there  was  a 
heavy  southeast  gale. 

In  the  list  of  events  of  a  marine  type  kept  by  an  in¬ 
surance  man  during  the  war  and  printed  in  the  Essex 
Institute  Collections,  vols.  37-39,  are  some  which  the 
newspapers  failed  to  get.  24  Sep.  1813  there  is  mention 
of  the  brig  Dispatch  (sic)  of  Boston,  condemned  to  Cas- 
tigator  in  consequence  of  the  owner  (Coolidge)  having 
taken  her  from  the  crew  of  a  privateer.  This,  of  course, 
has  reference  to  the  matter  noted  above. 

She  was  advertised  for  sale  in  June  1815,  about  one 
year  old. 

The  Essex  Register  on  17  April  1813  stated  she  had 
been  engaged  by  a  British  vessel,  10  guns,  and  had  7  or 
8  killed. 


COSSACK,  schooner,  was  built  at  Salem,  by  Webb  and 
Beadle,  in  1813.  Her  dimensions  were  45'-5'-7',  ton¬ 
nage  48  76/95,  one  18-lb.  gun,  40  to  45  men. 

Her  Commission  No.  715,  24  March  1813  gives  John 
Upton,  master;  David  Rosset,  Lieut.;  48  tons,  40  men, 
1  gun;  Isaac  Needham,  John  Jayne,  sureties;  Josiah 
Orne,  Samuel  Cook,  Israel  Williams,  John  Upton,  Isaac 
Needham,  John  Jayne,  owners. 

Despite  her  short  career  she  seems  to  have  taken  one 
prize,  a  schooner,  which  was  with  her  when  she  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  10-gun  Bream,  according  to  one  authority, 
but  by  the  Vice- Admiralty  papers  in  Halifax,  which  are 
doubtless  correct,  4  April  1812  by  Emulous.  She  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  10-gun  208-ton  brig  of  the 
same  name,  captured  by  the  schooner  Surprise,  whose  log 
book  is  among  those  in  the  Essex  Institute.  The  ‘Emu¬ 
lous’  referred  to  was  the  Young  Emulous. 

DART,  schooner,  was  built  at  Newburyport  in  1792. 
Leavitt  says  “at  Salem  in  1800”  and  it  may  be  that  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  there  at  that  time.  Her  log  book,  on  a 
cruise  from  8  to  30  October  1812,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  when  Abner  Poland  was  her  master. 
It  mentions  no  prizes. 
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Her  dimensions  were  38'-ll'7"— 5'7",  tonnage  20  75/95 
and  she  had  made  one  voyage  before  the  first  registration 
of  record. 

Her  Commission,  No.  187,  14  July  1812,  gives  Thorn¬ 
dike  Simonds,  master ;  Thomas  Swan,  Lieut. ;  William 
Hathorne,  jr.,  John  Foster,  sureties;  James  White 
Steams,  John  Waters,  Nathaniel  Gerry,  Joshua  Grant, 
John  Chandler,  jr.,  Loami  Baldwin,  James  Very,  George 
H.  Smith,  J.  &  N.  Sleeper,  Jonathan  Hazelton,  Joseph 
Symonds,  Ebenezer  Symonds,  jr.,  Thorndike  Symonds, 
William  Hathorne,  jr.,  John  Foster,  owners. 

Her  Commission,  No.  249,  22  August  1812,  gives  John 
Green,  jr.,  master;  Thomas  Swan,  Lieut.;  James  Odell, 
Joshua  Grant,  sureties;  John  Waters,  John  Chandler, 
jr.,  Nathaniel  Gerry,  Joseph  Symonds,  Dana  Lewis,  J.  & 
N.  Sleeper,  George  H.  Smith,  James  H.  Jewett,  William 
Hathorne,  James  Very,  Joshua  Grant,  3d,  Nathan  Frye, 
jr.,  Henry  Grant,  D.  &  J.  Hazelton,  Ebenezer  Symonds, 
jr.,  James  White  Stearns,  John  Green,  jr.,  James  Odell, 
owners. 

Her  Commission,  No.  537,  7  October  1812,  gives  Ab¬ 
ner  Poland,  master;  John  Davis,  Lieut. ;  20  tons,  25  men, 
2  guns;  John  Waters,  James  White  Stearns,  sureties; 
with  the  same  owners  as  last ;  however,  in  the  Ship  Regis¬ 
ter  Abner  Poland  is  given  as  master  and  John  Chandler, 
jr.,  as  the  sole  owner,  probably  an  error  in  compiling  the 
book. 

Her  Commission,  No.  209,  14  November  1812,  gives 
William  Davis,  master;  Jonathan  Blyth,  Lieut.;  2  guns, 
20  men,  20  tons;  William  Symonds,  William  W.  Dodge, 
sureties;  James  White  Stearns  et  al.,  owners. 

Her  prizes  given  in  a  contemporary  list  by  an  unknown 
author  in  the  Essex  Institute  Collections  were : 

2  Aug.  1812,  schooner  Franklin. 

10  Sep.  1812,  brig  Friends,  C.  Robins. 

20  Oct.  1812,  schooner  Phenix,  I.  Putnam. 

2  Dec.  1812,  schooner  America,  I.  Archer  (vide  Fame 
&  Industry). 

Coggeshall  lists:  1812,  snow  Friends,  sent  to  Boston; 
brig  Concord,  burned ;  brig  Hope,  used  as  cartel  and  sent 
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to  Halifax  with  prisoners;  brig  Dina,  sent  to  Portland; 
schooner,  sent  to  Portland;  schooner,  sent  to  Portland; 
brig  Howe,  sent  to  Portland ;  brig,  sent  to  Castine. 

The  Salem  Gazette  mentions: 

7  Aug.  1812,  the  fishing  schooner  Five  Sisters,  Lovett, 
master,  captured  by  Dart  and  Kegulator  arrived.  (She 
had  been  taken  by  the  frigate  Maidstone.)  Dart  arrived 
8  August. 

2  Sep.  1812,  Dart  arrived,  had  captured  30  August  the 
brig  Friends,  290  tons,  6  guns. 

10  Sep.  1812,  arrived  an  armed  brig,  prize  of  Dart. 

The  Ship  Registers  state  that  she  was  lost  5  December 
1812  at  Townsend  Bay  (not  listed  in  the  Gazeteer). 
Leavitt  states  that  she  was  “Lost  11  December,  Bay  of 
Fundy.”  Annals  of  Salem  says,  “Reported  cast  away 
2  September  1812.”  The  Salem  Gazette  reports,  “Hear 
Davis  streights,  no  prizes.”  As  noted  elsewhere  the 
Gazette  also  says  she  arrived  in  Salem  2  September,  and, 
as  she  was  advertised  for  sale  with  guns  &c.  19  September 

1812,  the  earlier  date  is  probably  correct. 

Bentley  notes  15  July  1812,  “Saw  the  Dart  sail  from 
North  Field  bridge  on  a  Cruise.  It  is  said  the  same  Ves¬ 
sel  was  employed  in  same  service  last  war.  She  is  chiefly 
manned  from  North  fields  &  carried  30  men.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  fit  out  this  week.  .  .  .  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
from  the  bridge,  a  noted  place  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  Vessel  is  small  &  has  a  full  cargo  in  her  crew 
&  is  fitted  for  sailing.” 

Her  prize  Dart,  schooner  of  Danvers,  registered  22  Oc¬ 
tober  1813,  Andrew  Smith  of  Salem,  owner  and  master, 
built  in  Scotland  1793.  Temporary  register  5  October 

1813,  Newburyport. 

The  Custom  House  value  of  her  prize  30  January  1813 
was  brig  Friends,  hull  $3,502.75,  cargo  $975;  and  her 
agent,  John  Robinson,  turned  in  the  amount  of  $3,872.09 
to  the  Collector  between  1  July  1812  and  28  June  1813. 

The  Accurate  List  of  Prizes  also  lists  the  Five  Sisters 
taken  by  Dart  and  Regulator  (q.  v.)  which  was  settled 
for  by  a  compromise  for  $400.05  for  vessel  and  cargo. 

Her  prize,  the  schooner  Dart,  then  of  Danvers,  was 
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registered  22  October  1813,  Andrew  Smith  of  Salem, 
owner  and  master,  built  in  Scotland  in  1793.  Temporary 
register  5  October  1813,  Newburyport. 

DECATUR,  brig  (there  were  three  privateers  of  the 
name),  formerly  Alert,  a  merchantman.  Maclay  tells  the 
story  of  the  night  of  18  August  1812  when,  for  two  hours, 
she  was  chased  by  Constitution  which  was  mistaken  by 
Captain  Nichols  for  an  enemy  ship  and  was  so  hard- 
pressed  that  Nichols  threw  over  twelve  of  his  fourteen 
guns  but  was  nevertheless  overtaken,  when  the  double  er¬ 
ror  was  disclosed. 

Only  the  day  before  Decatur  had  been  chased  by  Guer- 
riere  but  had  out-sailed  her.  The  latter  met  her  fate  the 
next  day  in  the  celebrated  action  with  Constitution.  De¬ 
catur  returned  to  port  and  re-fitted  for  a  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies. 

She  had  been  captured  early  in  the  war  by  the  frigate 
Vestal  but  Nichols  re-captured  her  and  got  to  port.  On 
16  January  1813  she  was  taken  by  the  frigate  Surprise 
and  Nichols  was  sent  to  Barbadoes  where  the  commander 
of  the  Vestal  recognized  him  and  had  him  confined,  where 
he  was  not  well  treated  and  was  sent  to  England.  Dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  vary  in  details  but  the  above  is  essentially 
correct. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  Merrimac  river 
and  hailed  from  Newburyport,  but  was  partly  owned  in 
Salem,  hence  is  included  here.  She  was  not  registered  in 
Salem. 

Her  tonnage  is  given  both  as  332  and  360  and  her 
armament  as  twelve  6’s  and  one  long  12  and  her  crew  as 
about  160. 

Doctor  Bentley  credits  Decatur  with  14  prizes  and 
Maclay  agrees,  viz.  4  ships,  6  brigs,  2  barques,  2  schoon¬ 
ers  ;  1  destroyed,  3  used  as  cartels. 

Coggeshall  lists  in  1812 :  brig  Elizabeth,  sent  to  New¬ 
port;  Devonshire,  sent  to  France;  brig  Pomona,  used  as 
a  cartel;  barque  William  &  Charlotte;  ship  sent  to  Mar¬ 
blehead;  ship  Commerce,  14  guns,  400-500  tons,  sent  to 
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Portland.  He  also  says  she  arrived  home,  47  days  out, 
11  prizes. 

The  Salem  Gazette  notes: 

Decatur  of  Newburyport  arrived  5  August  1812  and 
again  25  September  1812,  having  taken  11  prizes,  two 
of  little  value,  two  used  as  cartels,  one  sent  to  France, 
the  remainder  did  not  arrive.  On  24  November  1812 
the  barque  Duke  of  Savoy,  265  tons,  8  guns,  20  men,  R. 
Standford,  master,  was  added  to  her  list.  Other  notes  in 
the  Gazette  are  as  follows: 

2  Oct.  1812,  arrived  William  and  Charlotte,  at  first 
reported  as  a  prize  of  Montgomery  (q.  v,). 

9  Oct.  1812,  arrived  ship  Commerce  at  Marblehead. 

24  Oct.  1812,  arrived  brig  Decatur  at  Marblehead. 

14  Feb.  1813,  arrived  a  brig  at  Portland. 

23  Feb.  1813,  arrived  ship  Neptune  at  Boston,  ten  9- 
Ib.  carronades. 

The  Essex  Register  notes : 

30  Sep.  1812,  Decatur  arrived  at  Newburyport  the 
25th,  47  days  out,  11  prizes. 

26  Aug.  1812,  brig  Concord,  burned;  brig  Hope,  used 
as  cartel. 

I  Sep.  1812,  ship  Diana,  370  tons;  brig  Fame,  180  tons. 

6  Sep.  1812,  ship  Commerce,  390  tons,  taken  after  25 

minute  action,  120  prisoners,  60  of  whom  were  sent  to 
Halifax. 

21  Oct.  1812,  for  sale  at  Salem,  brig  Elizabeth  and 
barque  Duke  of  Savoy,  prizes  of  Decatur.  (On  1  De¬ 
cember  they  were  advertised  at  Newburyport  and  the 
ship  Commerce,  332  tons  was  added.) 

14  Feb.  1813,  ship  Neptune  (late  Oldham),  from  Lon¬ 
don  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  Portland,  prize  to  Decatur. 

II  Mar.  1813,  arrived  10th  instant.  New  London,  brig 
Decatur,  Nichols,  of  Newburyport.  Had  taken  Surprise, 
frigate,  38  guns.  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane.  (This  seems  to 
be  a  false  report  or  an  error  in  printing  as  the  reverse 
was  the  case.) 

31  Jul.  1813,  arrived  a  cartel  ship  Perseverance,  Dill, 
from  Barbadoes,  in  Providence,  with  400  prisoners, 
among  them  the  officers  and  crew  of  Decatur  except  Cap- 
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tain  Nichols,  who  was  sent  to  England.  She  left  about 
200  prisoners  including  the  crew  of  the  John,  though 
Captain  James  M.  Fairfield  of  that  ship  was  aboard. 
They  were  to  sail  in  a  few  days  on  another  vessel. 

28  May  1813,  arrived  a  British  brig,  former  privateer 
Decatur  at  Castine,  prize  to  General  Pike  of  Baltimore, 
off  Newburyport. 

3  Dec.  1^3,  arrived  3d,  brig  William,  prize  to  letter 
of  marque  Decatur  of  Baltimore,  at  Ocracock,  captured 
61  days  previously,  dismasted  18  days  before  arrival. 

10  Dec.  1812,  ;^ston,  British  ship  Diana,  Gillis,  and 
brig  Fame,  Garner,  from  St.  Vincents.  Both  were  cut 
out  1  September,  by  Decatur  of  Newburyport,  were  re¬ 
taken  the  13th  by  Polyphemus,  64,  and  arrived  in 
England. 

In  a  diary  kept  by  a  son  of  Daniel  Wallis  of  Beverly, 
which  is  in  the  Essex  Institute,  31  September  1813,  news 
that  a  British  Government  — (torn)  schooner  has  been 
taken  by  Decatur  which  mounted  6  (tom)  pounders.  De¬ 
catur  had  14  wounded,  3  killed.  (This  was  the  Dominica). 

Her  prize  the  Fame,  brig,  of  Boston  was  registered  24 
December  1812,  James  Derby,  master;  Samuel  Ruggles 
of  Boston,  owner.  Forfeited  in  Boston  District,  12  Au¬ 
gust  1812.  75'6"-22'4"-ll'2",  163  2/95  tons. 

Her  prize  the  barque  Duke  of  Savoy  was  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  at  Newburyport  and  hence  no  valuation  was  placed 
upon  her  by  the  Custom  House. 

DILIGENT,  schooner,  was  captured  15  July  1812  by 
the  sloop  Polly,  (q.  v.)  her  master  being  Captain  Bushy. 
Her  owners  were,  of  course,  those  of  the  Polly  and  they 
converted  her  into  a  privateer.  She  was  registered  7  Nov¬ 
ember  1812,  John  Pedrick,  4th,  being  her  master.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Silsbee,  Robert  Stone,  jr.,  Jeremiah  Briggs,  jr., 
James  Cook,  James  Silver,  John  Dodge,  William  Man¬ 
ning,  all  of  Salem,  Joseph  Barker,  John  Pedrick,  4th, 
of  Marblehead  and  William  Silsbee  of  Salem,  owners. 

Her  dimensions  were  56'3"-18'-8",  68-85/95  tons. 

She  was  advertised  for  sale  at  Salem  3  September  1812, 
“about  80  tons.”  (sic) 
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DIOMEDE,  schooner,  There  were  at  least  three  vessels 
which  bore  this  name,  a  ship,  a  brig  and  a  schooner.  The 
last  of  these  is  dealt  with  here  and  mention  will  be  made  of 
the  former  two  afterwards. 

Her  first  voyage  began  early  in  1814,  although  she  is  not 
mentioned,  so  far  as  found,  in  the  Ship  Registers  a  bond 
was  filed  with  the  number  left  blank  on  21  April  1814, 
John  Crowninshield  is  given  as  her  master,  Stephen  White, 
John  Dodge  and  Robert  Stone,  jr.,  sureties,  70  men,  John 
Crowninshield,  Stephen  White,  John  Dodge  and  Robert 
Stone,  jr.,  owners. 

Her  Log  book  for  the  first  two  voyages  is  among  those 
in  the  Essex  Institute  collection  from  which  the  following 
notes  are  taken. 

First  voyage: — 

8  February  1814 — Saw  a  disguised  gun  brig  to  leward. 

27  Took  a  brig  and  four  schooners  from  St.  Thomas  to 
Halifax  which  had  been  under  convoy  of  the  gun  brig 
which  had  left  them  the  day  before. 

Second  voyage: — (the  bond  mentioned  was  evidently  for 
this  voyage.) 

27  April  1814 — Boarded  a  Russian  brig  bound  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  Re-captured  2  Spanish  vessels,  manned  one  and  she 
was  re-captured  from  us.  Boarded  3  brigs  which  we  des¬ 
troyed.  Boarded  2  brigs  and  1  schooner,  gave  them  up. 
Boarded  3  ships,  1  schooner,  put  on  crews.  One  ship  was 
recaptured,  the  others  arrived. 

Captures  made  1st  cruise: — 5  schooners,  1  brig.  2nd 
cruise: — 12.  Total  18. 

29  April  1814 — Chased  the  brig  Recovery,  ran  her 
ashore  and  destroyed  her.  Saw  a  frigate  which  chased  us. 

11  May  Boarded  the  brig  Maria  from  Havana,  put  on 
a  crew. 

12  May  Boarded  the  fishing  boat  Peter,  put  on  a  crew 
and  later  released  her. 

25  May  Boarded  the  ship  Cod  Hook,  Philip  Poindex¬ 
ter,  master,  from  Bay  of  Chelose.  ( ?Chaleurs.)  Boarded 
a  small  brig,  released  her.  Boarded  2  vessels,  scuttled 
them. 

26  May  Boarded  the  schooner  Traveller,  Captain 
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Cronk,  St.  Johns  to  Quebec,  sent  in  a  brigantine,  released 
her.  The  fourth  this  day.  Diomede  surrendered. 

Keleased  on  parole  166  of  all  classes  and  had  on  hoard 
when  captured  33  prisoners. 

This  log  is,  if  possible,  more  laconic  than  most  but 
from  other  sources  somewhat  more  can  be  gleaned.  From 
the  Salem  Gazette  are  the  following  notes: — 

11  March  1814  Arrived  Diomede,  John  Crownin- 
shield,  5  guns.  Thirty-six  prisoners. 

18  March  Schooner  Friends,  (probably  Three  Friends), 
Thomas  Cloutman  prize  master,  of  Halifax,  prize  of 
Diomede,  chased  ashore  March  8th.  at  Southampton,  L.  I. 

22  March  Arrived  schooner  Joseph  and  Mary,  (  ?Mary 
&  Joseph),  prize  of  Diomede  at  New  York  3rd.  instant. 
Arrived  a  schooner,  prize  of  Diomede. 

29  April  The  week  before  March  10th  the  brig  Curlew 
had  re-taken  a  Spanish  brig,  (see  the  2nd.  voyage  in  the 
Log),  prize  to  Diomede,  originally  taken  by  the  English 
and  re-taken  by  Diomede.  Chased  ashore  the  brig  Re¬ 
covery  and  disabled  her. 

30  April  Captured  the  ship  Upton,  Poole  (England) 
from  Cork. 

22  May  Captured  H.  M.  Ship  Moore,  (re-captured). 

24  May  Fell  in  with  the  ship  Prometheus,  in  a  short 
action  but  escaped.  Captured  the  ship  Cod  Hook,  Poin¬ 
dexter,  sent  her  to  the  U.  S. 

26  May  Captured  the  brigs  Providence,  Steele  and  Har¬ 
mony,  scuttled  them.  Captured  the  schooner  Traveller 
and  sent  her  to  the  U.  S. 

28  May  Diomede  surrendered. 

1  June  Arrived  at  Wiscasset  the  ship  Upton,  prize  to 
Diomede,  captured  about  13  days  since,  16  guns,  104  men, 
mostly  passengers.  In  a  forty  minute  action  one  killed, 
several  wounded  on  Diomede.  Her  prize  a  captured  brig 
but  gave  her  up  not  having  a  crew  to  put  aboard. 

14  June  Arrived  Cod  Hook,  prize  of  Diomede,  270 
tons,  making  three  of  Diomede’s  prizes  destroyed  or  re¬ 
taken. 

Sources  differ  as  to  the  date  of  her  capture.  Annals  of 
Salem  state  that  it  occurred  20  May  1814,  obviously  im- 
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possible  since  her  log  shows  her  as  operating  until  26  May. 
Maclay  makes  it  25  June  which  is  doubtless  an  error  for 
on  7  June  the  following  note  is  found  in  the  Salem  Gor 
zette : — “Halifax.  Arrived  the  6th.  Matilda,  cartel  with 
358  prisoners,  sailed  from  Halifax  1  June.  She  reported 
Diomede,  Captain  John  Crowninshield  was  taken  by  Rifle¬ 
man,  sloop  of  war,  after  being  chased  one  and  one  half 
days.  Had  9  prizes  one  ship  with  flour  and  wine  had 
been  re-taken  off  George’s  by  Mortier,  sloop  of  war.  Her 
crew  were  put  on  board  a  cartel  off  Cape  Sable  and  have 
arrived  here,  Mr.  Upton,  master.  Diomede  arrived  at 
Halifax  1  June,  having  sailed  from  Salem  27  April. 
While  not  definitely  stated  in  the  Log,  28  May  seems  to 
be  the  most  likely  date.  Captain  Crowninshield  was  de¬ 
tained  at  Halifax  until  17  August  1814. 

Her  dimensions  were  82'-22'-10',  the  Vice  Admiralty 
papers  give  her  tonnage  as  150  while  the  Leavitt  papers 
give  170  tons.  She  carried  3  long  12s  and  perhaps  also 
1-6  pounder,  33  to  100  men. 

A  Commission  granted  21  January  1814  at  !N^ew  York 
was  surrendered  at  Salem  at  an  unknown  date. 

The  Essex  Register  of  9  March  1814  contains  an  ab¬ 
stract  from  Diomede’s  log  which  appears  to  contain  ma¬ 
terial  not  found  in  the  log  quoted  above  which  follows  at 
the  risk  of  some  repetition  of  what  has  been  quoted  from 
the  Salem  Gazette.  It  would  seem  that  two  logs  or  jour¬ 
nals  had  been  kept. 

9  Feb.  1814  sailed  from  New  York. 

16  Feb.  chased  by  a  gun  brig. 

20  Feb.  1814  captured  schooner  Lord  Ponsonby,  Moran, 
sent  to  U.  S. 

23  Feb.  1814  captured  5  sail  from  St  Thomas  to  Hali¬ 
fax  schooner  William,  Rheuland,  master.  Schooner  Jo¬ 
seph  &  Mary,  Fault,  master.  Schooner  Margaret,  Spar¬ 
ling,  master.  Schooner  Hope,  Buddolph,  master.  Brig 
Friends,  Glausen,  master. 

25  Feb.  1814  chased  by  a  74. 

26  Feb.  1814  severe  gale,  chased  by  a  frigate,  hove 
over  lee  6pdr.  and  left  her  very  fast. 

7  Mar.  1814  saw  a  Spanish  brig. 
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From  the  prisoners  obtained  the  following  informa¬ 
tion: — Privateer  Frolic,  Odiorne,  28  days  out  captured 
by  gun  brig  and  carried  to  Barbadoes.  She  had  captured 
the  schooner  Traveller.  (Which  has  arrived.)  14  Janu¬ 
ary  Frolic  captured  the  schooner  Encouragement.  It  was 
blowing  hard  and  the  boat  returning  from  the  prize 
swamped  and  Captain  John  Green  of  Salem  and  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson,  prize  master  and  two  other  prize-masters  or  masters 
mates  were  drowned.  Having  no  boat,  laid  by  her  two 
days  when  they  made  a  raft  and  took  the  men  from  the 
prize  and  set  her  adrift.  The  l7th  Frolic  captured  a 
light  sloop  which  she  sent  to  St  Thomas  with  prisoners. 

Diomede  brought  in  36  prisoners  and  has  only  26  of 
her  own  left.  The  brig  Friends,  Thomas  Cloutman,  prize 
master,  from  Halifax  for  New  York  on  15  March  was 
chased  ashore  by  three  men  of  war  and  the  vessel  bilged. 
A  schooner,  her  prize,  Upton,  prize-master,  arrived  in 
Savannah  26  March. 

The  spelling  of  the  name  of  this  vessel  is  as  it  appears 
in  all  records  but  it  is  probable  of  course  that  whoever 
selected  it  intended  it  to  be  Diomedes.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
Anglicisation  of  the  name. 

In  the  Thomas  G.  Thornton  papers  at  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  are  powers  of  attorney  from  part  of  Diomede’s  crew 
to  John  Crowninshield  and  in  the  Amos  Lamson  papers 
on  8  March  1814  “Arrived  this  morning  schooner  Dio¬ 
mede,  John  Crowninshield,  6  prizes  from  the  West  Indies, 
manned  them  out  and  ordered  them  (in).  She  brings 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  privateer  Frolic,  Capt. 
Odiome,  by  a  gun  brig  and  ordered  in  to  Bermuda,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  her  boat. . .  .manning  out  a  prize. 

John  Crowninshield’s  letter  book  in  the  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum  records  the  fact  that  his  firm  was  preparing  to  build 
a  schooner  in  August  1813  and  was  in  correspondence 
with  Bailey  &  Willis  in  New  York.  Mr.  Crowuinshield’s 
idea  was  of  a  small  schooner  after  the  model  of  the  Teaser. 
It  was  soon  decided  upon  and  Crowninshield  was  trying 
to  borrow  3  long  18-lb.  guns  from  the  Navy  Department 
as  he  could  find  none  in  the  market.  Samuel  Briggs  had 
gone  on  to  New  York  in  October  to  represent  the  firm  and 
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oversee  the  building  and  equipment  by  Christian  Berg 
and  he  was  told  ‘‘for  the  present  you  may  only  call  her 
Diomede.” 

Since  the  account  of  the  schooner  Diomede  was  written 
the  original  of  her  request  for  a  Commission  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  Miscellaneous  Ship  Papers  of  the  Es¬ 
sex  Institute.  It  is  dated  21  April  1814  and  gives  John 
Crowninshield,  master,  Samuel  Briggs,  Lieutenant,  4 
guns,  30  men.  This  was  evidently  when  she  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  voyage  upon  which  she  sailed  9  February  1814. 

DIOMEDE,  brig  was  built  in  Salem  in  1809,  her  ton¬ 
nage  is  given  as  223  and,  when  she  was  listed  in  the  Vice 
Admiralty  papers,  as  233.  She  was  registered  at  Salem 
12  February  1810,  James  Brace,  master,  John  Crownin¬ 
shield  sole  owner  and  the  same  report  was  made  on  6  May 
1811  at  the  time  of  her  second  registration. 

In  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  in 
Bowditch’s  list  (v.  36-pp.  285  seq.)  it  is  stated  “Diomede 
was  left  at  Manilla  1  December  (1812).  7  May  1813 

from  Manilla  was  captured  by  Le  (sic  La)  Hogue,  also 
Montgomery  but  not  confirmed.  The  former  ordered  to 
Halifax,  the  latter  burned  17  May  1813.  In  the  Salem 
Gazette  it  is  stated  “18  May  1813 — La  Hogue  took  Dio¬ 
mede,  Brace,  of  and  for  Salem  from  Manilla,  owned  by 
John  Crowninshield.”  Also  “Brig  Diomede,  Brace,  mas¬ 
ter,  at  Isle  of  France  25  May  1812.” 

The  thought  is  suggestive  that  the  schooner  of  the  name 
was  built  for  John  Crowninshield  and  named  after  this 
brig. 

A  full  account  of  the  brig  will  be  found  on  a  calendar 
with  her  portrait  issued  by  the  I^aumkeag  Trust  Co.  of 
Salem  in  1942. 

DIOMEDE,  ship,  was  captured  in  the  war  of  1812 
but  the  name  of  her  captor  has  not  been  found.  She  is 
doubtless  among  the  un-named  ships  reported  as  prizes. 
In  her  first  Register  she  is  given  199  tons  burden.  This 
was  on  23  November  1815,  Samuel  L.  Page,  master,  Jere¬ 
miah  L.  Page,  Philip  Chase,  Abijah  Chase,  Abel  Law- 
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rence,  jr.,  Abel  Lawrence,  owners.  Her  next  registration 
was  14  ]y[ay  1817  when  the  Lawrences  had  sold  her  to 
Edward  Lander  and  Richard  S,  Rogers,  the  Chases  and 
Page  continuing  as  part  owners.  On  9  May  1818  Lander 
and  Rogers  had  sold  their  parts  to  Abijah  and  Ezra  Nor- 
they.  Page  being  still  the  master  as  he  was  19  December 
1819  upon  her  last  registration  when  Edward  Lander, 
Philip  Chase,  Abijah  Chase  and  Ezra  Northey  were  the 
owners. 

She  was  condemned  as  a  prize  in  Maine,  30  June  1814, 
her  certificate  of  Registry,  No.  40  at  Penobscot,  27  Sep¬ 
tember  1815,  her  dimensions  80'5"-23'2"-17'7",  199- 
13/95  tons.  These  figures  were  not  changed  at  her  sub¬ 
sequent  registrations. 

These  facts  will,  it  is  hoped,  clear  up  some  confusion 
which  has  existed  regarding  the  ships  of  this  name  al¬ 
though  the  vessels  were  not  privateers. 

The  ship  Diomede  was  advertised  for  sale  30  December 
1815.  She  arrived  from  Castine  7  October,  Whitney 
master  and  cleared  for  South  America  25  November,  Page 
master. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  prize  of  the  Alfred 
called  ‘Diamond’  in  some  of  the  Custom  House  records 
was  actually  the  ship  Diomede. 

DOLPHIN,  schooner,  was  built  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
in  1810  according  to  the  Ship  Registers  although  the 
Leavitt  Papers  give  both  Baltimore  and  Georgetown.  She 
was  registered  and  commissioned  3  July  1812  at  Salem, 
No.  51  Jacob  Endicott,  master,  William  Rice,  lieutenant, 
91  tons,  65  men,  4  guns,  John  Saunders,  John  White 
Treadwell,  sureties,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  Stephen  White, 
Joseph  J.  Knap,  Penn  Townsend,  owners.  Under 
Commission  No.  246,  29  July  1812  Endicott  was 
master,  John  D.  Wilson,  lieutenant,  91  tons,  10  men, 
5  guns,  sureties  John  White  Treadwell  and  on  10 
June  1814  on  Bond  under  Commission  No.  1022, 
Gamaliel  H.  Ward  was  master,  no  sureties  named, 
50  men,  Penn  Townsend,  Gamaliel  H.  Ward,  Hen¬ 
ry  White  and  Gamaliel  H.  Ward  (probably  junior 
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but  not  SO  signed)  owners.  No  other  papers  are  on  file 
nor  does  the  Ship  Register  note  a  new  registration.  As 
she  was  captured  in  1812  this  last  document  cannot  be 
explained.  The  name  was  often  used  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  another  Dolphin,  not  registered  in  Salem. 

Her  dimensions  were  75'-18'-7'6",  91-22/95  tons,  her 
armament  1  12-lb.  2-6s.  A  manifest  is  on  file  27  July 
1812  of  the  schooner  Jane,  John  Reith,  prize-master  from 
Dolphin.  Jane  was  112  tons  burden,  built  at  Grand 
Manan,  N.  S.,  from  Halifax  for  Falmouth,  Jamaica.  Her 
cargo  was  consigned  to  Salem  parties.  On  25  July  1812 
her  agents  were  given  a  permit  to  land  3  guns  from  the 
ship  Marj’,  also  baggage  belonging  to  prisoners  and  sea¬ 
men,  and  on  27  and  28  July,  Henry  Ward,  prize-master 
of  ship  Mary  was  permitted  to  land  the  sails  belonging  to 
said  ship  as  well  as  11  guns  and  a  quantity  of  munitions. 

Her  prizes  as  listed  by  a  contemporary  but  unknown 
writer  were: — 

11  July  1812  Berbice  Packet,  brig,  Capt.  An.  D.  Col- 
field.  Harmony,  brig,  Capt.  F.  Richardson. 

21  July  1812  Ann,  schooner,  Capt.  W.  Cally. 

24  July  1812  Mary,  ship,  Capt.  H.  Ward. 

25  July  1812  Jane,  schooner,  Capt.  John  Reith. 

10  August  1812  Venus,  ship,  Capt.  Daniel  Andrew. 

17  August  Evergreen,  ship, 

Coggeshall  says  she  took  6  prizes  in  20  days  and  the 
brig  Hazard,  6-12-lbs.  233  tons  which  was  re-captured  by 
Eolus,  frigate  and  re-captured  by  Wasp,  U.  S.  Ship  and 
sent  to  Boston.  In  the  Custom  House  papers  is  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  schooner  Ann  of  Newburyport,  19  Sep¬ 
tember  1812,  Ezekiel  Green  of  Newbury  port,  master,  Dav¬ 
id  Patch,  Philip  Currier,  Ezekiel  Green,  owners.  Con¬ 
demned  as  prize  of  the  schooner  Dolphin  at  Boston.  Di¬ 
mensions  87'6"-18'-8'-7^",  76-30/95  tons. 

She  was  captured  8  September  1813  by  the  frigate 
Shannon.  As  there  were  several  vessels  of  the  name,  es¬ 
pecially  a  Dolphin  of  Philadelphia  and/or  Baltimore 
which  was  very  active  but  was  captured  and  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Coggeshall’s  list  of  prizes  credited  to  her  follows 
although  its  accuracy  is  doubtful : 
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3  July  1812  a  brig,  assisted  by  Jefferson. 

August,  Wabisch,  cargo  timber.  Schooner,  cargo  furs 
valued  at  $1000.  Ann  Kelly  brig,  12  guns,  sent  to  New 
London.  Fanny,  schooner,  (probably  taken  by  Dolphin 
of  Baltimore.)  Jane,  schooner.  Antelope,  brig.  Ever¬ 
green,  ship.  Venus,  ship,  $60,000,  sent  to  Salem.  Brig. 

1813  Bark,  burned,  Endicott,  captain. 

The  last  is  impossible  of  course,  Endicott  was  the  cap- 
tor  not  the  captured. 

The  Salem  Gazette,  under  date  of  18  July  1812, 
notes: — “Ship  Evergreen  of  Wiscasset  captured  and  sent 
in  by  Dolphin  for  what  reason  we  do  not  learn.”  (Trading 
with  the  enemy.)  Also  on  24  July  1812  “A  British  ship 
arrived,  ^Michael  Brace,  master,  brother  of  Janies  Brace 
(master  of  Diomede),  14  guns,  prize  of  Dolphin.”  On 
14  September  an  advertisement  was  printed  “To  be  Sold 
September  17  and  18,  prizes  of  schooner  Dolphin.” 
Schooner  Ann,  74  tons.  Brig  Harmony,  151  tons.  Schoon¬ 
er  Jane,  112  tons.  Brig  Berbice  Packet,  159  tons. 

In  the  Tonnage  Book  of  the  Custom  House  appears  a 
footnote  at  the  end  of  the  entries  for  1812  “The  Ship 
Venus,  John  Rea,  Liverpool,  was  captured  by  the  schooner 
Dolphin  and  no  decision  having  been  made  whether  she 
is  a  prize  or  not  I  have  omitted  charging  the  tonnage  duty 
for  the  present.”  She  arrived  in  New  York  14  July. 

In  the  Essex  Register  of  22  August  1812  we  find: — 

“A  large  proportion  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  Venus, 
property  of  British  merchants  and  good  prize.  She  was 
of  New  York.”  Also  on  7  August  1813  $60,000  (In  the 
list  kept  by  an  Insurance  man  during  the  war  it  is  given 
as  $90,000)  of  cargo  of  the  American  ship  Venus  from 
England,  sent  in  to  Salem  last  summer  by  Dolphin  con¬ 
demned  by  Hon.  Judge  Davis  of  the  LT.  S.  District  Court 
at  Boston. 

Her  prize  Ann,  Registered  19  September  1812,  of  New- 
buryport,  Ezekiel  Green,  master  and  owner  with  David 
Patch,  Philip  Currier.  Condemned  in  Boston,  Jacob  En¬ 
dicott,  master.  Dimensions  87'6"-18'-8'7-2-",  76-30/95 
tons. 

The  valuation  of  her  prizes  by  the  Custom  House  30 
January  1813  was  brig  Harmony,  Hull  $3,880,  cargo 
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$1,204.18;  brig  Berbice  Packet,  hull  $1,600,  cargo  and 
vessel;  schooner  Ann,  hull  $780,  cargo  $8,437.50;  ship 
Mary,  hull  $4,720;  schooner  Jane,  hull  $840,  cargo 
$9,529.30;  ship  Venus,  no  decision  by  Court;  ship  Ever¬ 
green,  cleared  by  captors.  Her  agent  (name  not  given) 
since  1  July  1812  to  28  June  1813  turned  in  to  the  Col¬ 
lector  $19,451.47. 

DRO^IO,  bark,  is  included  here  although  she  was  not 
of  Salem  Registry  on  account  of  her  Salem  ownership. 
In  May  1807  Benjamin  Pickman  was  paying  instalments 
totalling  $5,000  on  the  ship  Dromo  as  proved  by  the  Pick- 
man  papers  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

In  July  1812  she  assisted  Fame  and  Industry  (q.  v.)  to 
capture  the  schooner  America  (sic-Evergreen,  see  Dol¬ 
phin)  of  Newburyport,  “trading  with  the  enemy  and  sent 
to  Salem.” 

In  the  Leavitt  papers  under  date  of  1812  is  noted  “the 
ship  Guayana,  8  guns,  300  tons,  sent  to  Salem  by  Dromo 
of  Boston.  “This  was  an  American  ship  and  British 
property.” 

The  Salem  Gazette  on  4  September  1813  state: — “The 
ship  Guayamo  sent  in  by  JMontgomery,  (q.  v.)  Breed,  pre¬ 
viously  captured  by  Dromo  of  Charlestown,  but  the  prize- 
master  had  no  copy  of  Dromo’s  Commission.”  (On  this 
date  among  Montgomery’s  prizes  is  listed  the  ship  Guiana, 
John  Sag.  .  .  .  (illegible)  (Sage),  master. 

Coggeshall  notes: — “The  ship  Dromo,  12  guns,  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Halifax,  cargo  $70,000,  sent  into  Wiscasset  in 
1813  by  the  Thomas  of  Portland.”  Maclay  has  the  same 
note  and  doubtless  got  it  from  the  earlier  book. 

On  13  December  the  Dromo  of  Boston,  reported  lost, 
arrived. 

She  was  registered  in  Salem  in  1841  and  sold  to  War¬ 
ren,  R.  I.  owners  in  May  1845. 

From  the  Archives  in  Washington  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  information  which  it  is  well  to  add: — Her  re¬ 
quest  for  a  Commission  dated  27  August  1812  was  asked 
by  Samuel  L.  Edes.  This  is  endorsed,  apparently  on  27 
July  1812  and  the  Commission,  No.  205,  was  issued  in 
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the  District  of  Boston  6  August  1812  to  Samuel  L.  Edes, 
Henry  Cooper,  master,  lieutenant  William  F.  Tallman, 
27  tons,  30  men,  1  gun,  William  D.  Hills,  Stephen  Brown, 
sureties. 


ENTERPRISE,  schooner,  was  built  by  Barker  &  Ma- 
goun  on  Salem  Neck  in  1812.  She  was  a  two-masted  ves¬ 
sel,  dimensions  99'4"-25'-10'2^",  225-69/95  tons,  with  a 
crew  of  100  men,  4  18-lb.  guns. 

Doctor  Bentley  on  7  November  1812  wrote  “  A  Contract 
has  been  made  by  Morgan,  Fogerty  &  Co.  with  Barker  & 
the  Magouns  for  a  privateer  about  200  tons,  to  be  built  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Neck,  to  be  schooner  rigged  for  rapid 
movement  &  to  carry  four  guns.  Two  32  &  two  smaller 
guns.  Morgan  has  talents  &  encouragement.”  On  the 
27th  he  says  further  “The  building  of  the  Privateer  on 
the  neck  proceeds  rapidly.  Captain  Morgan  fears  that  he 
shall  find  it  difiicult  to  prevent  her  being  by  the  head  as 
her  stern  is  very  narrow.  It  is  a  bold  experiment.”  On 
18  December  1812  he  again  refers  to  her  “This  day  mak¬ 
ing  ready  to  launch  on  the  morrow  the  fast  sailing  vessel 
of  200  tons  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  neck.  The  Ship 
builders  are  the  two  3kIagouns  from  Pembroke,  living  in 
Salem,  &  the  model  is  from  the  ingenious  Capt.  Morgan. 
Her  timbers  were  getting  ready  Nov.  9,  &  her  keel  was 
laid  Nov.  13.  She  is  coppered  &  finished  for  rigging  com¬ 
pletely.  Her  masts  are  to  be  80  feet.”  On  4  January 
1813  he  continues  “John  R.  Morgan,  an  enterprising  Nav¬ 
igator,  applied  to  me  on  the  subject  of  a  Naval  appoint¬ 
ment.  This  Man  of  very  small  person  &  yet  of  great 
enterprise  &  merit  w'as  born  in  Philadelphia  &  is  now  30 
years  of  age.  He  married  in  Salem,  Mass.,  &  had  been  in 
the  Merchant  service  from  this  port  9  years.  Since  the 
War  he  adventured  in  a  small  Vessel,  of  which  he  was  the 
owner,  called  the  Fair  Trader  (q.  v.)  &  obtained  several 
prizes,  but  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  British  &  sent  into 
Halifax  where  he  was  a  prisoner  nearly  three  months. 
Upon  his  return  he  engaged  some  friends  with  him  &  built 
the  schooner  Enterprise  on  the  Neck,  225  tons,  which  was 
launched  last  month  &  is  now  fit  &  ready  for  Sea.  I  think 
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him  a  man  worthy  of  high  recommendation.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  naval  architecture  &  navigation  &  he 
wished  to  enter  the  Navy.”  On  19  March,  “Morgan  with 
Enterprise  has  been  out  nine  weeks  &  we  have  not  heard 
from  him.  He  is  an  Original.”  10  December  1813, “My 
good  friend  Morgan  is  among  the  persons  confined  &  to  be 
sent  from  Halifax  for  England.  The  British  persevere 
in  this  plan  of  distressing  our  seamen.”  17  September 
1814  he  tells  of  the  end  “News  of  the  d(eath)  of  my  good 
friend  Capt.  John  Morgan  in  a  prison  ship  in  England. . 

. .  He  was  taken  by  the  enemy  after  his  first  cruise  in 
which  in  a  small  boat  he  brought  in  a  ship  of  above  600 
tons.  He  on  his  last  adventure  built  the  Enterprise  on 
the  Neck,  where  I  frequently  met  him.  This  vessel  many 
attempted  to  copy  &  even  the  builders  did  not  get  the 
model  so  as  successfully  to  imitate  it.  His  mode  of  rig¬ 
ging  plunged  the  first  vessel  that  dared  to  use  it.” 

Enterprise’s  Commission  No.  609,  7  January  1813  is 
among  the  Custom  House  papers  although  no  registration 
is  to  be  found  nor  other  data  except  that  on  19  December 

1812  James  Devereux  was  her  owner.  Her  lieutenant 
was  John  Reith,  Nathan  Blood,  Jonathan  Neal,  sureties. 
In  the  Bowditch  list  her  master  is  given  as  F.  Bourne  and 
in  the  Leavitt  papers  James  R.  Morgan  and  John  R.  Mor¬ 
gan  are  named.  James  Devereux,  Joseph  Ropes  and 
Timothy  Wellman,  jr.  are  given  as  owners. 

The  Salem  Gazette  states  she  was  taken  by  the  frigate 
Shannon  21  September  1813,  Leavitt  and  Bowditch  give 
various  dates  and  captors  but  the  ofiicial  entry  is  doubtless 
correct  and  in  the  Vice-admiralty  Court  record  it  reads 
“Enterprise,  schooner  225  tons,  T.  A.  (sic)  Morgan,  4 
guns,  100  men,  from  Salem,  captured  21  May  1814  by 
Tenedos  &  Curlew. 

Since  the  above  was  written  an  original  Custom  House 
paper  has  been  found  among  the  Miscellaneous  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Essex  Institute.  It  is  dated  7  January 

1813  (evidently  relating  to  the  Commission  No.  609  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned)  and  this  gives  John  R.  Morgan,  mas¬ 
ter,  100  men,  Nathan  Blood  and  Jonathan  Neal,  sureties, 
and  states  that  she  was  Letter  of  Marque,  Joshua  Ward, 
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James  Devereux,  Daniel  Sage,  Butler  Fogerty,  John 
Dodge,  James  White  Treadwell,  Barker  &  Magoun,  Eben' 
Burrill,  Bobert  Brookhouse,  Benjamin  Webb,  jr.,  John  R. 
Morgan,  Nathaniel  Blood,  Jonathan  Neal,  owners. 

ENTERPRISE,  schooner,  was  probably  not  a  priva¬ 
teer  and  is  mentioned  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  larger 
vessel  of  the  name.  She  was  registered  23  November 
1812,  having  been  captured  by  an  unknown  privateer 
that  year.  There  were  several  prizes  of  the  name  during 
the  war  but  neither  the  dates  nor  the  tonnage  comply  with 
hers.  By  this  registration  it  appears  that  Thomas  Holmes 
was  her  master,  William  Manning,  James  Cook,  John 
Dodge  and  William  P.  Richardson  were  her  owners  and 
her  dimensions  were  55'6"-l7'9"-8'4",  tonnage  73-30/95. 

Her  log  book  is  from  28  November  1812  to  8  January 
1813  and  there  is  no  mention  of  prizes  or  indication  that 
she  was  anything  but  a  merchantman.  She  arrived  at 
Bordeaux,  France  5  March  1813.  This  log  is  among 
those  owned  by  the  Essex  Institute. 

EUPHEMIA,  brig,  was  captured  by  the  America  16 
December  1812  which  put  on  board  as  Prize-master  Archi¬ 
bald  S.  Dennis.  The  manifest  of  her  cargo  is  among  the 
Custom  House  papers,  it  being  chiefly  coffee  from  La- 
guira  for  Gibraltar. 

Her  dimensions  were  87'7"-23'8"-ll'10",  216-40/95 
tons.  Her  master  before  her  capture  was  John  Gray  and 
Henry  Prince,  jr.,  18  February  1813,  at  which  time  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bangs  owned  her.  Her  license  was  dated  27  March 
1813  when  her  armament  was  2  guns  and  her  crew  12 
men.  She  was  renamed  Mary. 

No  further  details  of  her  are  found  in  the  files  nor  is 
any  mention  made  of  any  prizes,  that  is,  under  her  old 
name.  This  is  doubtless  because  of  her  Boston  ownership 
but  in  the  Salem  Custom  House  papers  on  22  April  1813 
is  the  record  of  the  brig  Mary  of  Boston,  Benjamin  Bangs 
of  Boston,  owner  and  master.  She  was  condemned  as  a 
prize  in  the  Massachusetts  District. 
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FAIR  TRADER,  schooner,  is  said  by  the  Leavitt  pa¬ 
pers  to  have  been  built  in  New  York  in  1809  but  also  in 
Ipswich  in  1812  and  the  Ship  Registers  agree  with  this 
last  statement.  By  a  bill  of  sale  among  the  Custom 
House  papers,  dated  29  June  1812  it  appears  that  John 
Burns  of  Gloucester,  for  $900,  sold  her  hull  and  appurten¬ 
ances  to  John  R.  Morgan  at  Salem.  By  her  enrollment 
No.  30  at  Gloucester,  John  Burns  was  then  her  master  and 
she  was  built  at  Ipswich  in  1812  as  appears  by  a  Master 
Carpenter’s  Certificate  3  June  1812.  She  was  enrolled 
at  Salem  23  June  1812  and  her  dimensions  are  given  as 
44'-13'5"-5'8-J",  29-2/95  tons.  It  would  seem  that  the 
New  York  date  given  by  Leavitt  was  in  error  unless  she 
was,  perhaps,  built  there  and  rebuilt  at  Ipswich. 

A  bond.  No.  49,  2  July  1812,  gives  her  owners  as  John 
R.  Morgan,  Butler  Fogerty,  John  Dodge,  Nathan  Blood. 
Her  Commission  of  the  same  date  gives  John  R.  Morgan, 
master,  John  Farnsworth,  lieutenant,  29  tons,  25  men,  1 
gun,  sureties  John  Dodge,  Nathan  Blood,  owners  as  in 
the  bond.  Her  gun  was  a  12  pounder.  Her  crew  varied 
from  15  to  35  men. 

Her  prizes  were: — 

21  July  1812,  Jarrett,  ship,  S.  Farnsworth. 

25  July  1812,  Spunk,  schooner,  Capt.  Peabody. 

23  Aug.  1812,  Nancy,  schooner,  I.  Trask. 

The  dates  given  are  probably  those  of  arrival  in  port 
as  before  any  of  these  she  had  been  captured,  probably  on 
16  July  by  the  Indian  and  taken  into  New  Brunswick. 

The  Salem  Gazette  reports  a  schooner,  her  prize,  as  ar¬ 
rived  at  Wiscasset  27  July  1812  and  the  Spunk  arrived  in 
Salem  29  July  1812.  The  Jarrett,  her  prize  was  Com¬ 
missioned,  No.  49, 13  October  1812,  408-52/95  tons.  She 
had  been  forfeited  as  a  prize  12  August  1812. 

Facts  about  Captain  Morgan  may  be  found  in  the 
sketch  of  Enterprise  and  make  it  hard  to  understand  a 
document  found  among  the  ‘Valuable  Papers’  in  the  Es¬ 
sex  Institute  which  is  a  certificate  of  exchange  of  John  R. 
Morgan,  Captain  of  Fair  Trader  at  present  (9  November 
1813)  on  parole.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  effect  his 
exchange  and  it  is  likely  that  this  document  dates  from 
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one  of  these.  As  shown  before  he  was  never  exchanged 
and  died  in  England  on  a  prison  ship. 

The  Vice- Admiralty  papers  state  Fair  Trader  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Eolla  and  Liverpool  Packet,  the  record  6  Decem¬ 
ber  1814  is  not  that  of  capture. 

Her  prize  Jarret,  ship,  of  Salem,  was  registered  13 
October  1812,  John  R.  Morgan,  master,  Butler  Fogerty, 
John  R.  Morgan  owners.  Forfeited  in  Boston  12  August 
1812  as  prize  of  Fair  Trader  of  Salem,  taken  21  July 

1812.  Dimensions  104'3"-30'-15',  408-82/95  tons. 

The  Custom  House  valuation  of  her  prize  Jarret  on  30 

January  1813  was  hull  $3,643.39,  cargo  not  valued; 
Nancy,  schooner,  hull  $505,  cargo  $1,587.75.  Her  agent 
turned  in  to  the  collector  from  1  July  1812  to  28  June 

1813,  $4,682.86.  The  schooner  Spunk  was  given  up  but 
her  cargo  was  valued  at  $955. 

(To  be  continued) 

AN  ALTERCATION  AT  ESSEX  BRIDGE 

Beverly  May  19,  1814. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  and  Directors  of  Essex 
Bridge  to  inform  you,  that  a  man  who  called  himself, 
Willm.  Thing,  having  8  Soldiers  under  his  command,  & 

the  care  of  7  prisoners . passed  the  toll  House  on  their 

way  to  Salem,  from  Gloucester  the  17th  inst.,  and  when 
called  upon  to  pay  the  toll,  refused  to  pay  any ;....!  then 
gave  information,  as  is  my  duty,  to  the  Presidt.  &  Direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Bridge,  who  ordered  a  Writ  &  Summons  to  be 

served  on  him,  if  he  could  be  found . The  next  day  he 

returned  back,  and  paid  toll  for  himself  &  the  men  under 

his  command . The  Officer  who  had  charge  of  the  writ, 

received  a  great  deal  of  abuse  when  he  served  it  on 

him . Mr.  Thing  observing  he  acted  agreeable  to  the 

orders  received  from  his  commanding  Officer,  which  I 
presume  must  be  incorrect ; . . . .  this  same  person  has  given 

considerable  abuse  before . The  only  instance  in  which 

the  Directors  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue  this  method, 
was  with  an  Officer  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Rannie, 
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who  immediately  on  being  informed  the  circumstances, 
called  on  the  Directors  &  settled  it . 

Lieut.  Seaver  Your  obedt.  Servt. 

Commanding  at  the  Fort,  Signed  Sami.  Ober 

in  Gloucester  Toll  gatherer 

Fort  Defiance 

Mr  Sami  Ober,  20th  1814 

Sir, 

Your  letter  of  yesterday,  complaining  of 
one  of  my  officers,  has  been  duly  reed — in  reply  to  which 
I  have  merely  to  observe,  that  according  to  the  rules  & 
regulations  of  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  an  officer  to  punish  a  sol¬ 
dier  for  an  olTence,  for  which  he  has  already  received 
punishment — a  civil  process  having  been  commenced 
against  Corpl  Thing  I  consider  that  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affair — 

Concerning  the  abuse  which  might  have 
been  offered  by  him,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  gave 
none  untill  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  take  him  from  a 
duty,  the  neglect  of  which  would  have  deprived  him  of 
his  rank  in  the  army  soon  as  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar¬ 
tial  could  have  been  passed  and  approved — 

Had  the  President  &  Directors  of  the 
Bridge  applied  to  me,  before  a  civil  process  had  been  com¬ 
menced,  they  might  have  expected  satisfaction  as  it  is, 
they  must  obtain  it  through  the  Law — 

As  for  settling  the  action — I  have  only 
to  remark,  that  I  have  never  received  funds  from  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  feeing  of  lawyers,  and  fear  should  I  do  it, 
my  acets  would  not  be  accepted 
Lieutt  Hy  Sever’s  letter  Very  Eespectfully 

to  Mr.  Sami  Ober  toll  gathr.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
May  20.  1814  Sir 

Mr  Samuel  Ober  Your  Most  Obt, 

Toll  gatherer  and  Very  Humb  Servt 
Beverly,  Mass  Hy  Sever 

Lieut  1st  Regt  Artillerists  Commg 
— Essex  Institute  Manuscripts. 
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CALIFORNIA  LETTERS  OF 
WILLIAM  GOODRIDGE  OF  BEVERLY 


Experiences  of  One  of  the  Foety-niners 
FROM  Essex  County. 


William  Goodridge  left  the  town  of  Beverly  on  August 
15,  1849  on  the  Barque  San  Francisco  for  California 
and  the  Gold  Mines.  The  ship’s  cargo  consisted  of  63,000 
feet  of  planed  hoards,  10,000  bricks,  provisions  for  two 
years,  and  a  deck  load  of  eight  house  frames.  The  Com¬ 
pany  consisted  of  40  members,  a  cook,  steward,  twenty 
pigs,  a  dog,  a  kitten  and  a  crow.  In  transcribing  the 
letters  some  trifling  details  of  the  writer’s  illness  are 
omitted.  This  transcription  is  from  the  original  letters 
in  possession  of  Fred  C.  Goodridge  of  Beverly,  a  few  of 
which  follow : 


San  Francisco  January  13th  1850. 

My  dearest  wife: 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  after  a  passage  of  149  days  from 
Beverly  and  49  days  from  Valparaiso  all  well  on  board  and 
in  good  spirits.  We  made  the  land  last  Monday  morning  but 
we  had  head  winds  and  fog  and  could  not  get  in  till  yesterday. 
My  health  is  good.  We  are  not  agoing  to  sell  our  cargo  here. 
We  are  going  farther  up  the  river.  The  news  from  the  Gold 
region  is  good,  much  better  than  we  expected.  Ezra  Foster 
was  on  board  of  us  yesterday  and  he  gave  us  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  asked  for  he  says  that  the  work  is  no  harder  than  it 
is  to  work  farming  and  there  is  not  much  sickness  there  and 
he  gave  us  a  glowing  account  of  the  Gold  Regions.  He  told 
us  he  remitted  home  some  money  he  did  not  say  how  much 
and  has  3  or  4  hundred  dollars  with  him,  all  that  we  have 
heard  about  the  gold  Regions  so  far  is  favourable.  I  have  not 
been  ashore  and  I  cannot  tell  about  it  only  as  far  as  I  have 
heard.  The  Captain  went  ashore  yesterday  and  a  few  others 
with  him.  They  say  that  of  all  the  places  they  were  ever  too 
(376) 
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this  is  the  worst,  mud  half  way  up  to  your  knees  everywhere 
in  the  place,  drinking  gambling  and  all  kinds  of  deviltry 
agoin  on.  Some  goods  are  enormously  high  here  and  some 
is  verry  cheap,  for  instance.  Butter  retails  here  for  1.25  per 
pound,  cheese  40  cents.  Salt  beef  is  cheap.  Fresh  beef  25  cts 
per  pound.  Salt  Pork  50  dollars  pr  barril.  I  hear  it  is  1  dol¬ 
lar  a  pound  at  the  mines.  Eggs  here  are  1  dollar  apiece. 
Common  thick  Boots  such  as  are  worth  1.75  to  2.00  at  home 
will  sell  here  from  10  to  15  dollars  per  pair.  Long  ones  that 
come  above  the  knee  from  30  to  35  dollars.  Molasses  is 
high  75  cents  per  gallon.  Coffee  is  high.  Liquor  and 
tobacco  are  cheap,  ready  made  clothing  is  cheap ....  There 
are  200  vessells  here  now  and  more  arriving  every  day  the 
day  we  arrived  from  12  to  15,  yesterday  about  20.  There 
was  a  man  aboard  of  us  yesterday  told  us  that  from  what  he 
could  hear  he  thought  that  all  the  people  in  the  United  States 
except  the  old  women  and  children  will  be  here.... We 
sail  in  a  day  or  two  up  the  River  to  Sacremento  City,  where 
we  expect  to  dispose  of  our  cargo  and  discharge  it  and  then 
we  shall  prepare  to  go  to  the  mines.  I  feel  well  and  in  good 
spirits  and  I  hope  it  will  continue.  I  get  along  pretty  well 
with  the  exception  of  washing  and  mending.  I  don’t  like  to 
do  that  at  all.  However  I  have  to  do  it.  I  guess  you  would 
laugh  to  see  me  sit  down  and  go  to  mending.  Cpt.  Jonathan 
Batchelder  has  been  aboard  of  us  this  morning  he  has  just 
left  us,  he  stopped  about  an  hour.  They  have  sold  their  ves- 
sell  and  most  of  their  cargo.  They  have  retailed  it  by  the 
small  quantity  and  made  an  enormous  profit  on  some  of  their 
goods.  He  has  not  been  at  the  mines.  There  will 
not  be  many  start  for  the  mines  this  six  weeks,  the  travelling 
is  so  bad.  It  is  considered  that  there  are  40  or  50  thousand 
people  here  now  and  more  coming  every  day.  People  have 
to  be  verry  careful  here  of  what  they  eat  and  drink  or  they 
are  apt  to  be  sick.  There  is  no  good  water  here  to  drink 
and  if  a  person  drinks  freely  of  it  it  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
on  the  Dysentery.  However  the  health  of  the  City  is  con¬ 
sidered  verry  good.  The  weather  is  very  mild,  so  warm  that 
a  person  feels  comfortable  with  his  jacket  of.  Board  16  to 
20  dollars  a  week  Lumber  $200.  per  thousand. 

Your  affectionate  Husband 

William  Goodridge 
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San  Francisco  January  17th  1850 

My  dearest  wife: 

I  went  ashore  yesterday  to  see  the  city.  Wherever  I  went 
the  mud  was  half  way  up  to  your  knees.  I  was  ashore  the 
whole  day  but  I  did  not  go  round  much  the  walking  was  so 
bad.  Most  of  buildings  are  grog  shops  or  gambling  Houses. 
I  went  into  about  10  or  13  buildings  where  they  were  gamb¬ 
ling,  once  I  saw  more  money  in  gold  and  silver  than  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  In  these  houses  there  are  rooms  below 
and  above  that  have  6  or  8  tables  in  each  room  that  had  I 
should  say  from  2  to  5  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  silver  on 
each  of  them  and  men  around  these  tables  gambling  and 
drinking.  Many  men  will  be  ruined  here — one  young  man 
or  rather  a  boy  not  quite  17  years  of  age  told  me  that  he  had 
27  dollars  and  went  in  to  one  of  these  houses  and  thought 
that  he  would  venture  1  quarter  of  a  dollar.  And  he  did,  he 
won  and  then  he  put  down  again  and  he  won,  and  kept  on 
till  he  won  150  dollars  and  then  he  quit,  he  thought  he  had 
done  pretty  well  and  would  not  gamble  any  more,  but  after 
a  while  he  thought  that  he  wanted  to  try  again  and  he  did 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  lost  all  he  won  and  all  the 
rest  27  dollars  he  had  when  he  began,  and  there  he  was  strip¬ 
ped  of  every  cent.  What  a  situation  for  him  to  be  placed 
in  without  a  cent  in  his  pocket  a  mere  boy  in  such  a  bad 
place  and  without  a  friend.  I  gave  him  some  good  advice 
and  he  promised  to  take  heed  to  it.  The  buildings  here  are 
of  all  sizes  from  1  story  to  5.  They  make  a  poor  appearance 
outside,  but  a  splendid  appearance  inside  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  gambling  houses.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  here  that  live  in  tents  I  should  say  thousands,  some 
men  with  their  wives  and  children  and  I  saw  one  where  there 
was  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three  children  and  a  small  place 
it  was,  hardly  room  enough  to  turn  around  in.  I  had  some 
conversation  with  him  and  his  wife,  they  appeared  to  be 
contented  and  happy,  they  looked  well  and  hearty  all  of  them. 
The  weather  here  is  mild,  it  has  not  been  cold  enough  to 
freeze  here  since  we  arrived,  and  I  believe  I  have  heard  some 
say  that  it  never  freezes  here.  Luther  Haskell  sold  a  pair 
of  boots  for  25  dollars.  There  has  been  a  number  of  pair 
aboard  I  don’t  know  how  many  sold  from  10  to  15  dollars 
per  pair.  Potatoes  are  15  dollars  per  bushel.  Mr.  Perkins 
of  Salem  one  of  our  company  had  a  box  of  cake,  nice  it  was, 
it  weighed  15  pounds,  he  carried  it  ashore  and  sold  it  for 
30  dollars,  2  dollars  per  pound,  he  also  had  a  box  of  confec- 
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tionary  which  he  gave  4.50,  he  sold  for  20  dollars.  Calico 
here  is  very  cheap  6^  ct  p  yard  and  has  been  sold  at  auction 
as  low  as  cents.  Ham  is  50  cts  per  pound.  There  is  no 
pork  in  the  harbour  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  very 
high,  it  is  75  cts  per  pound.  There  was  a  large  fire  here  a 
short  time  ago,  it  burnt  a  whole  square  and  destroyed  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  amount  of  a  million  dollars.  We  have  not  sailed 
up  the  river  yet  but  we  shall  start  the  first  fair  wind  we  have 
and  then  we  shall  sell  our  cargo  as  soon  as  possible  and  then 
prepare  to  go  to  the  mines.  The  news  from  the  mines  is 
good,  all  the  accounts  agree  that  there  is  gold  enough  there 
and  if  a  person  perseveres  and  does  not  get  discouraged  he 
will  do  well.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  being  sick  if  a 
person  takes  good  care  of  himself  and  is  not  frightened. 
William  Cameron  was  on  board  of  us  Tuesday,  he  was  well 
and  in  good  spirits.  He  inquired  about  every  body  and  I 
told  him  all  I  knew ....  He  has  not  been  to  the  mines  and  is 
not  agoing.  He  is  agoing  in  a  vessell  that  trades  up  and 
down  the  coast.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  he  will  make 
his  fortune  in  a  short  time.  He  told  me  that  Isacher  left 
the  ship  that  he  came  in  and  went  to  the  mines  and  staid 
three  days  and  then  came  here  and  shipped  as  chief  mate  in 
a  ship  bound  to  China.  He  did  not  know  how  much  he  had 
a  month  probably  2  or  3  hundred  dollars.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  tell  you  that  there  are  but  few  women  here.  I 
did  not  see  but  3  or  4  the  day  that  I  was  ashore.  They  say 
there  is  about  a  thousand  in  the  place,  I  suppose  that  you 
will  hear  before  you  receive  this  that  Thomas  Hays  and  Wells 
Smith  is  dead.  They  died  at  the  mines.  I  understand  that 
Wells  had  not  enjoyed  good  health  since  he  sailed  from  home, 
poor  place  for  any  person  to  come  to  that  is  not  in  good  health. 
We  are  all  in  good  health  and  good  spirits  and  anxious  to 
start.  We  want  to  go  to  the  mines  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
think  the  rainy  season  is  about  over,  because  it  began  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  Give  my  respects  to  your  Father  and 
Mother  and  all  inquiring  friends. 

Your  affectionate  Husband 

William  Goodridge 

The  steamer  is  expected  every  day  and  then  I  expect  a 
letter  from  you. 
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Sacrmento  City,  February  25th  1850. 

My  dearest  wife: 

We  arrived  at  this  place  last  Wednesday  after  a  long  pas¬ 
sage  from  San  Francisco.  We  were  33  days  on  the  river 
owing  to  being  calm  most  of  the  time.  However  here  we  are 
at  last  and  most  of  us  in  good  health  and  fine  spirits.  Some 
of  the  Company  have  had  a  slight  attack  of  the  diharie  but 
they  are  not  very  sick  as  yet.  As  regards  my  own,  'health 
I  think  I  was  never  better  in  my  life,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  am  as  liable  to  be  taken  down  sick  as  any  one.  I  was 
weighed  a  few  days  since  and  you  will  scarcely  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  weighed  185  pounds  and  no  mistake. 

I  expect  when  I  go  to  the  mines  and  go  to  work  that  it  will 
take  of  the  fiesh  from  me  some.  It  is  considered  healthy 
here  at  present,  the  days  here  are  warm  but  the  nights  are 
cool  and  damp.  It  is  beautifull  weather  here  in  the  day  time 
most  of  the  time,  birds  singing,  trees  and  everything  puting 
out.  Eben  Webber  is  here  to  work  at  his  trade  at  16  dollars 
per  day  and  is  well  and  hearty.  He  has  been  aboard  of  us 
a  number  of  times  and  he  is  in  fine  spirits.  He  did  not  go 
to  the  mines  last  season  but  he  told  me  he  is  going  this 
season.  I  suppose  he  thinks  he  can  do  better  than  he  can 
here  to  work  at  his  trade.  James  Cole  is  here  quite  sick,  he 
was  aboard  of  us  yesterday  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 
He  stated  to  me  that  he  was  taken  sick  after  he  had  been 
here  about  2  weeks,  with  the  diharea  and  he  has  not  been 
clear  of  it  since.  The  Doctors  tell  him  that  he  never  will 
be  able  to  do  any  work  here.  He  arrived  here  last  October. 
He  has  been  wanting  to  go  home  this  long  time  but  the 
difficulty  is  he  has  no  means  to  get  home  and  no  prospect  of 
getting  anything.  He  has  been  aboard  of  the  brig  Sterling 
most  all  winter.  I  think  that  the  Beverly  people  here  would 
club  together  and  raise  money  enough  to  send  him  home. 
For  my  part  I  have  no  money  nor  like  to  have  any  at  present 
but  if  I  had  I  would  willingly  contribute  10  dollars.  It  was 
a  sorry  day  for  him  when  he  came  here.  Most  all  kinds  of 
goods  are  high  here.  We  have  made  but  four  sales  as  yet. 
We  have  had  an  offer  for  our  lumber  150  dollars  per  thou¬ 
sand  for  our  boards  and  165  dollars  for  our  frames  but  the 
Directors  do  not  incline  to  take  it  as  yet.  The  man  that 
made  the  offer  said  he  would  take  the  whole  of  it,  shingles, 
nails,  doors,  window  frame  and  everything  appertaining  to 
building.  I  think  it  a  pretty  good  offer  myself.  We  sold 
60  pair  of  Boots  at  90  dollars  per  dozen  and  100  pair  of 
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shoes  at  30  dollars  per  dozen.  The  boots  cost  about  23  dollars 
per  dozen  and  the  shoes  12  dollars  per  dozen,  a  very  good 
profit  I  think.  A  month  ago  this  place  was  4  feet  under 
water  all  over  the  city.  There  are  a  great  many  people  here 
and  more  arriving  every  day  and  going  to  the  mines.  There 
are  gambling  and  drinking  houses  in  abundance  here.  Most 
every  building  is  a  grog  shop.  A  great  number  here  live 
in  tents.  2  or  3  thousand  I  should  think.  There  are  some 
fine  looking  buildings  here  but  the  most  of  them  are  shells. 
There  are  a  great  many  buildings  agoing  up.  The  people 
appear  to  be  very  civil  here.  I  have  been  around  consider¬ 
able  and  I  have  seen  but  very  little  Drunkeness  or  fighting 
or  disorder.  The  news  from  the  mines  is  generally  good. 
The  miners  make  from  8  to  16  dollars  per  day,  and  some  for¬ 
tunate  ones  get  a  fortune  in  a  short  time.  I  heard  that  one 
man  dug  25  thousand  dollars  in  four  days.  The  man  that 
told  of  it  said  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact.  It  is  uncertain  when 
we  shall  start  for  the  mines  but  I  think  we  shall  start  in  10 
or  15  days.  Potatoes  are  20  cents  per  pound,  onions  are 
75  cts  a  pound  and  150  cents  at  the  mines.  Potatoes  have 
been  sold  at  the  mines  this  winter  as  high  as  125  cents  per 
pound,  so  a  man  told  me  that  has  been  at  the  mines  all  win¬ 
ter.  Milk  here  is  1  dollar  per  quart,  board  from  25  to  30 
dollars  per  week.  Butter  is  100  cents  a  pound  by  the  whole¬ 
sale,  cheese  50  to  75  cents  a  pound.  Large  Loaves  are  25 
cents  each  such  as  you  buy  for  4  cents.  There  are  men  from 
every  state  in  the  Union.  I  have  seen  but  few  foreigners 

here - 1  heard  Joe  Creesy  has  lost  his  wife  and  child. 

Tell  Isaac  that  not  to  think  of  coming  out  here  on  no  account. 
I  saw  a  paper  that  had  a  list  of  the  Company  of  the  brig 
Metropolis.  I  see  that  Augustus  is  among  them  but  if  he 
don’t  wish  himself  back  before  he  has  been  gone  six  months, 
I  miss  my  guess.  If  a  man  gets  a  fortune  here  he  deserves 
it ... . 

Your  affectionate  Husband 

William  Goodridge 

Sacremento  City,  May  27th  1850. 

My  dearest  wife : 

Here  I  be  in  this  place  yet.  I  have  been  to  the  mines  but 
I  was  sick  and  I  came  back  and  I  am  not  well  now  by  no 
means  and  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  shall  be  as  long  as  I  stay 
in  this  country.  I  have  had  the  diarhea  most  of  the  time 
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since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  have  it  still,  all  the  company 
are  at  the  mines.  I  was  the  last  one  that  went  because  I  was 
not  able  to  go  before  and  then  I  did  not  do  anything.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  going  to  try  it  again  as  soon  as  I  get  strong 
enough.  I  shant  give  it  up  yet.  The  river  is  to  high  for 
the  miners  to  do  much  yet.  There  has  been  but  a  few  that 
has  got  more  than  a  living.  The  2  Perrys  and  E.  Lummus 
took  out  in  one  week  116  dollars,  that  is  they  shared  that 
apiece  but  they  have  not  done  much  since.  I  am  in  hopes  to 
feel  strong  enough  to  get  off  in  a  few  days.  It  is  more 
healthy  at  the  mines  than  it  is  here.  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  for  medicine  since  I  have  been  here,  every¬ 
thing  is  enormously  high  here  and  if  a  man  dont  do  any  work 
he  gets  run  out  pretty  soon.  It  cost  me  60  dollars  the  trip 
I  had  to  the  mines.  My  hand  trembles  so  I  can  hardly  write 
and  I  dont  know  as  you  will  be  able  to  find  it  out.  I  have 
not  earnt  5  dollars  since  I  have  been  here  and  curse  the  day 
that  ever  I  started.  I  have  suffered  almost  everything  since 
I  have  been  here.  If  any  one  is  sick  there  is  no  one  that 
seems  to  have  much  sympathy  for  him,  every  one  for  himself, 
and  God  for  us  all  that  what  they  say  here.  If  one  happens 
to  die,  dig  a  hole  and  put  him  in  to  it,  but  I  had  not  ought 
to  talk  so  it  will  make  you  feel  bad.  Isaac  Wallace,  one  of 
our  company  is  dead.  He  died  about  2  weeks  ago  of  the 
thypoid  fever.  He  was  sick  about  three  weeks.  It  must  be 
heart  rending  news  to  his  wife  and  children  and  his  father 
and  mother.  He  was  sensible  he  should  not  live  and  was 
very  calm  and  appeared  to  be  reconciled  to  his  fate.  The 
Metropolis  has  not  arrived  as  yet,  she  may  be  in  San  Francis¬ 
co.  She  has  had  a  long  passage.  The  weather  is  dreadfull 
hot  here  now,  no  rain,  and  it  is  enough  to  kill  a  fellow  to  be 
out  in  the  sun.  I  know  I  shall  feel  better  when  I  get  into  the 
mines.  When  I  get  there  again  I  shall  stay,  at  any  rate  that 
is  if  I  can  do  anything.  Calvin  went  off  about  three  weeks 
ago  in  company  with  seven  others.  He  could  not  take  me  with 
him  because  the  Company  was  full  and  he  wanted  to  go  be¬ 
cause  where  they  are  going  they  say  there  is  a  first-rate  chance 
tis  200  miles  from  here. . .  .They  are  going  to  build  a  levee 
here  in  the  City  so  to  keep  the  water  from  overflowing  the 
City.  They  are  agoing  to  commense  as  soon  as  the  river  falls 
low  enough  and  it  will  take  a  great  many  men  all  summer  to 
build  it.  The  Mayor  offers  ten  dollars  a  day  and  I  may  stop. 
I  hear  that  there  has  been  a  great  many  die  in  Beverly  since 
we  sailed  more  than  usual.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
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aflocking  to  the  mines  and  a  great  many  will  not  get  anything 
and  thousands  will  die.  It  is  dreadfull  hard  work  to  dig 
gold  by  what  I  have  seen.  I  shant  be  able  to  dig  without  I 
am  stronger  than  I  am  now.  According  to  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  obtain,  there  are  more  coming  this  summer  than 
there  has  any  one  time.  0  what  fools.  If  they  knew,  that 
is,  I  mean  a  large  proportion  as  much  as  I  know  they  would 
not  come.  Coming  out  here  to  suffer  and  die.  Tell  all  my 
friends  not  to  think  of  coming  leaving  a  comfortable  home, 
leaving  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty .... 

Your  affectionate  Husband  till  death 

William  Goodridge 

Sacremento  City,  August  27th  1850 

My  dear  Wife, 

. . .  One  week  I  saved  22  dollars  over  and  above  expenses 
while  last  week  I  did  not  save  but  about  7  dollars.  I  have 
now  about  50  dollars  ahead.  Now  it  is  Tuesday  evening  and 
I  have  earnt  but  1  dollar  this  week,  that  is  because  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  has  not  much  for  me  to  do.  He  expects  he  will  have 
work  enough  in  a  few  days  for  me.  I  shall  try  all  I  can  and 
save  all  I  can  so  to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible.  For  my 
part  I  wish  I  had  never  heard  of  California  much  more 
seen  it.  I  am  not  alone  neither,  there  are  thousands  that 
think  as  I  do ... .  Calvin  came  from  the  mines  a  few 
days  ago,  and  he  is  not  going  back  again  so  he  says.  He  has 
not  done  a  thing,  been  there  three  or  four  months.  He  has 
had  enough  of  it.  He  is  like  most  all  of  them.  There  is 
not  more  than  one  in  fifty  that  gets  rich.  There  will  be  a 
dreadfull  sight  of  suffering  here  this  winter  so  every  one  says. 
There  will  be  so  many  here  in  the  city  all  accounts  say  that 
there  are  60,000  have  come  and  on  their  passage  over  the 
plains  this  summer  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
already  among  the  emigrants  that  have  not  arrived.  A  great 
number  are  sick  and  have  been  sick.  Good  many  have  died, 
some  have  died  for  want  of  food  and  exposure.  This  city 
has  sent  provisions  to  them,  thousands  of  dollars  worth  and 
still  keep  sending.  Likewise  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 
Isaac  Baker  came  from  the  mines  the  day  before  Calvin  did. 
He  is  well  and  that  is  all  he  cares  about  he  says.  He  says 
he  has  done  as  full  as  well  as  he  expected  and  he  is  going 
home  soon.  Calvin  says  he  dont  know  what  he  shall  do  as 
yet.  Thomas  Davis  came  from  the  mines  a  few  days  ago. 
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he  has  done  pretty  well  he  says.  He  has  800  dollars  clear 
of  all  expenses.  He  got  it  all  in  about  three  months.  Luther 
Haskell  he  is  aboard  too  and  I  suppose  he  will  start  for  home 
when  Isaac  does.  Josiah  Bennett  and  Benj.  Foster  are  also 
aboard.  None  of  them  have  done  anything  in  the  mines 
Griffiths  is  aboard  also,  he  has  not  done  a  thing  neither.  They 
are  all  sick  enough  of  California,  I  assure  you.  I  have  not 
seen  George  Wallis  lately  but  I  presume  he  is  well.  I  think 
I  shall  go  and  see  him  and  see  if  he  will  let  me  have  some 
money  to  come  with  if  I  cant  do  no  better.  I  think  it  is 
likely  that  he  will  let  me  have  some  if  I  wish  it  but  I  dont 
know,  cant  tell  before  I  try.  None  of  us  cant  get  any  money 
of  Kemmonds  for  he  has  not  got  it,  one  man  has  got  it  all. 
Mr.  Lee  the  one  sold  our  cargo.  He  made  two  payments  and 
then  there  was  a  balance  due  of  between  4  and  5  thousand 
dollars  and  then  Kemmonds  let  him  about  2  thousand  more, 
which  the  whole  interest  and  all  amounts  to  about  7  thousand 
dollars,  but  now  comes  the  other  part  of  the  story.  He  has 
failed  and  we  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  ever  get  any 
there  or  not.  He  failed  for  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
but  he  says  he  has  sixteen  hundred  thousand  to  pay  it  with 
so  if  that  is  the  case  we  shall  get  all  the  pay  and  he  be  worth 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  besides.  Most  of  his  property 
is  in  the  buildings .... 

Your  affectionate  Husband 

William  Goodridge 

Sacremento  City,  August  11th,  1850 

My  dearest  wife: 

I  am  here  as  I  have  been  ever  since  we  arrived  here.  I  am 
sick  and  never  shall  enjoy  my  health  again  till  I  get  out  of 
this  country,  the  climate  does  not  agree  with  me.  Why 
when  we  arrived  here  I  weighed  185  pounds  now  I  weigh  134 
pounds.  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  lost  49  pounds  in 
six  months.  If  you  was  to  see  me  now  you  would  scarcely 
know  me  I  have  not  seen  a  well  day  three  or  four  months. 
I  think  if  I  can  live  long  enough  to  get  enough  to  get  home 
with  and  start  and  arrive  home  alive  I  shall  recover  my 
health.  I  have  not  done  much  work  as  yet  because  I  have 
not  been  able  too.  I  can’t  do  no  hard  work.  I  have  not  the 
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strength  to  do  it.  Why  I  have  no  more  strength  than  a  hoy 
14  years  of  age.  However  I  am  I  think  in  a  fair  way  of 
getting  home  by  next  winter  certain  if  not  before.  I  shall 
come  home  as  soon  as  possible,  I  assure  you.  I  work  and 
board  with  a  man  that  keeps  a  shoe  store,  he  does  a  large 
business,  wholesale  and  retail.  He  sold  yesterday  1000  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  boots  and  shoes,  he  retailed  50  pairs,  the  rest 
he  sold  by  the  wholesale.  Boots  are  worth  here  from  8  to  16 
dollars,  shoes  from  3  to  8.  This  man  came  from  Bridge- 
water  in  our  state  and  his  name  is  Mitchell ....  I  earn  from 
20  to  25  dollars  per  week.  My  expenses  are  about  10  dollars, 
so  you  see  I  can  manage  to  save  10  or  12  dollars  per  week.  I 
could  not  do  any  harder  work.  The  days  are  dreadful  hot. 
Thermometer  ranging  from  90  to  115  and  the  nights  so  cold 
that  I  sleep  under  my  Blankets  and  puff.  3y  the  way  my 
puff  is  most  w'ore  out  and  I  cant  mend  it  but  I  guess  it  will 
last  as  long  as  I  shall  want  it.  Poor  John  Porter  is  dead 
but  you  will  hear  of  his  death  before  you  receive  this.  He 
was  not  here  long.  He  went  into  the  mines  and  staid  a  short 
time  and  came  back  and  was  taken  sick  and  lived  about  2 
weeks.  He  was  sunstruck.  I  have  not  seen  Calvin  since  he 
went  to  the  mines  and  that  was  about  the  first  of  May,  But 
I  heard  from  him  this  week.  They  have  not  done  anything 
as  yet.  The  fact  is  there  is  scarcely  any  that  is  done  any¬ 
thing  or  likely  to  do  anything.  There  is  one  now  and  then 
that  gets  a  fortune  in  a  very  short  time,  19  out  of  20  wishes 
themselves  at  home.  I  have  had  conversation  with  a  great 
many  and  they  all  or  about  all  tell  the  same  story.  They  say 
I  wish  I  was  at  home  and  I  am  agoing  to  get  home  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  great  many  of  them  will  never  see  home  again. 
They  most  all  of  them  say  how  foolish  I  was  to  leave  my 
Family  and  come  here.  James  Cole  got  better  and  I  believe 
he  went  to  the  mines  but  I  am  not  certain  of  that,  but  he  is 
now  sick  again  and  his  brother  is  taking  care  of  him.  Charles 
Perry  is  on  his  passage  home.  He  did  not  enjoy  good  health 
he  was  sick  about  six  weeks  and  got  better  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  gain  much  strength  so  he  thought  he  would  go  home 
and  I  think  he  was  right.  Cpt.  Whitmarsh  also  is  on  his 
passage  home.  He  enjoyed  his  health  pretty  well  but  he  was 
sick  of  the  country .... 


William  Goodridge 
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Sacremento  City,  Sept.  30th,  1850 

Dear  Wife: 

If  ever  you  want  to  see  me  again  alive  in  this  world  do  you 
get  150  dollars  and  remit  to  me.  You  can  raise  it  amongst 
you  all  I  know.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  was.  I  have  had  a 
bad  time  of  it  this  week  past. . .  .1  have  no  work  to  do  now 
and  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  have  any  to  do  and  if  I  did 
have  I  should  not  feel  able  to  do  it.  Mitchell  is  not  the  man 
I  took  him  to  be.  He  is  not  so  great  a  friend  as  I  thought. 
If  he  was  to  let  me  have  the  money  he  says  he  should  charge 
five  per  cent  a  month  for  it,  that  is  after  the  rate  of  60  per¬ 
cent,  that  is  60  dollars  interest  for  one  hundred  and  he  dont 
care  whether  I  take  it  that  or  not.  He  owes  me  now  about 
60  dollars  but  that  wont  last  long  without  I  work.  I  have 
been  today  to  try  to  find  George  Wallis  but  I  could  not  find 
him.  I  have  not  seen  him  these  three  months  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  in  the  City.  David  Driver  is  dead.  He  died  at 
the  mines  of  fever.  Simeon  Bickford  has  arrived  here  within 
a  day  or  to,  I  have  seen  him  and  have  had  some  conversation 
with  him  and  he  is  quite  well.  The  weather  is  as  hot  as  ever 
and  that  is  enough  to  kill  a  person.  I  do  not  feel  able  to 
write  much  more  now.  I  can  get  home  for  150  dollars  and 
perhaps  less.  If  you  care  anything  about  me  do  you  get  the 
money  some  how  and  send  it  to  me.  It  is  all  the  chance  I 
have,  so  I  shall  wait  with  impatience  till  I  hear  from  you. 
Any  person  that  is  acquainted  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the 
money  to  me.  I  suppose  it  must  be  done  by  bills  of  exchange. 
Give  my  love  to  all  the  children  and  all  inquiring  friends. 

In  haste 

Your  affectionate  Husband 

William  Goodridge 

The  mail  closes  today  at  2  o’clock. 

(Whether  there  were  other  letters  afterward  is  not  known, 
but  Mr.  Goodridge  died  in  California,  probably  soon  after 
this  last  letter.) 


SHIP  REGISTERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
GLOUCESTER,  1789-1875. 


Compiled  from  the  Gloucester  Customs  Records, 
Now  IN  Possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


(Coniinued  from  Volume  LXXVIII,  page  280.) 


George,  sch.,  65  41/95  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1803; 
length,  59  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  11  in. 
Reg.  Nov.  1,  1803.  Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  Zebulon  Stanwood, 
owners;  Nathaniel  Smith,  master.  One  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Mar.  1,  1804.  Same  owners  and  master. 
Reg.  May  17,  1805.  Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  Nathaniel  Smith, 
Josiah  Herrick,  owners;  Josiah  Herrick,  master. 

George,  snow,  106  35/95  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1802; 
length,  70  ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg.  May 
21,  1802.  Zebulon  Stanwood,  Joseph  Procter,  Jonathan 
Brown,  3d,  owners;  Zebulon  Stanwood,  jr.,  master.  One 
deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  4,  1804.  Same 
owners;  David  Lufkin,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  22,  1804.  Tim¬ 
othy  Rogers,  Zebulon  Stanwood,  Jonathan  Brown,  owners; 
Stephen  Brown,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  8,  1806.  Timothy  Rog¬ 
ers,  owner;  Elias  Lowe,  jr.,  master. 

George,  sch.,  121  80/95  tons;  built  Kingston,  1820; 
length,  77  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.  %  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  6i/^  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Sept. 
7,  1831,  “Register  no.  169  issued  at  Boston  and  Charles¬ 
town,  Sept.  4,  1830.”  Elias  Davison,  John  Somes,  David 
Allen,  Francis  E.  Procter,  owners;  David  Allen,  master. 
Reg.  Feb.  18,  1832.  Frederick  G.  Low,  John  Somes,  David 
Allen,  Francis  E.  Procter,  owners;  same  master. 

George  F.  Wonson,  sch.,  92  78/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1855;  length,  72  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
28,  1859,  “Enrollment  no.  36  issued  Jan.  31,  1859.”  Arte- 
mas  Cameron,  owner;  Artemas  Cameron,  master. 

George  J.  Tare,  sch.,  59  85/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1869; 
length,  70  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
21,  1872,  “Enrollment  no.  43  issued  Feb.  15,  1872.”  Frank¬ 
lin  A.  Wonson,  Frederic  G.  Wonson,  John  F.  Wonson,  Roger 
W.  Wonson,  owners;  Fitz  W.  Gerring,  master. 

George  P.  Rust,  sch.,  65  5/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1867; 
length,  73  ft. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in. ;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  28, 
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1868,”  Enrollment  no.  61  issued  Mar.  2,  1868.”  John  E. 
Somes,  George  Clark,  jr.,  owners;  Augustus  F.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  master. 

George  R.  Bradford,  sch.,  67  7/100  tons;  built  Essex, 
1867;  length,  70  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft. 
6  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Dec.  3,  1867,  “Carpenter’s  certificate,  Essex,  Nov.  13,  1867.” 
Patrick  Maladay,  Andrew  Leighton,  Benjamin  Bearse, 
George  Bearse,  owners;  Patrick  Maladay,  master.  Reg.  Dec. 
1,  1868,  “Enrollment  no.  146  issued  May  1,  1868.”  Same 
owners  and  master. 

George  S.  Boutwell,  sch.,  66  87/100  tons;  built  Essex, 
1869;  length,  73  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  2  in.;  bil¬ 
let  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  6, 
1873,  “Enrollment  no.  187  issued  July  10,  1869.”  Daniel 
Allen,  jr.,  Leonard  McKenzie,  John  James,  Estate  of  Wil¬ 
liam  McKenzie  owners;  Loring  B.  Nans,  master. 

George  Shattuck,  sch.,  Waldoboro,  Me.,  60  76/100  tons; 
built  Wellfieet,  1850;  temporary;  length,  69  ft.;  breadth,  19 
ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in. ;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Jime  12,  1874,  “Enrollment  no.  12  is¬ 
sued  Thomaston,  Me.,  Apr.  30,  1872.”  Webster  L.  Mathews, 
Waldoboro,  Me.,  owner;  Israel  A.  Thorndike,  master. 

George  Washington,  sch.,  Chatham,  42  15/95  tons;  built 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  1832;  temporary;  length,  50  ft.  10  in.; 
breadth,  16  ft.  3  in. ;  depth,  6  ft. ;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two 
masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  25,  1853,  “Previous  Enroll¬ 
ment  Apr.  3,  1851.”  George  W.  Doane,  Benjamin  Young, 
Hastel  Higgins,  Uriah  Rogers,  Chatham,  owners. 

Georgiana,  sch.,  52  1/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1851; 
length,  66  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  3  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  1  in. ; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  July 
15,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  144  issued  May  24,  1871.”  John 
Parker,  owner;  John  Parker,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  1,  1874, 
“Enrollment  no.  98  issued  May  1,  1872.”  Willard  G.  Pool, 
Isaac  W.  Dee  ring,  owners;  Willard  G.  Pool,  master. 

Gertrude,  brig,  Manchester,  154  tons;  built  Duxbury, 
1831;  length,  85  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  10 
ft.;  figure  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Aug.  24,  1840,  “Temporary  Register  no.  176  issued  Boston 
June  10,  1840.”  Isaac  A.  Morgan,  Manchester,  owner; 
Isaac  A.  Morgan,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  12,  1845,  “Previous 
Register  no.  9,  Aug.  24,  1840.  The  head  being  altered  from 
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a  figure  to  a  billet  head.”  William  E,  Herrick,  owner;  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Herrick,  master, 

Gipsey  Queen,  sch.,  Belfast,  Me.,  21  41/95  tons;  built 
Rockport,  1852;  temporary;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  1855,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  4  Jan.  7,  1853.” 
Henry  M.  Burgess,  Samuel  Burgess,  Belfast,  Me.,  owners; 
Henry  M.  Burgess,  master. 

Glenwood,  sch.,  62  44/100  tons;  built  Bath,  Me.,  1867; 
length,  73  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in,; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg,  Nov. 
21,  1873,  “Enrollment  no.  25  issued  Feb.  4,  1868,”  Joseph 
Rowe,  William  H.  Jordon,  owners;  Henry  H.  Bartlett, 
master. 

Glide,  sch.,  72  15/95  tons;  built  Bath,  1799;  length,  60 
ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.  Reg.  Aug. 
4,  1801,  Timothy  Rogers,  owner;  Elisha  Brown,  master. 
One  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern;  Reg.  Jan.  11,  1804. 
Same  owner;  George  Girdler,  master. 

Glide,  sch.,  68  78  /95  tons ;  built  Gloucester,  1851 ;  length, 
62  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  8  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1852,  “Pre¬ 
vious  Enrollment  no.  194,  Dec.  20,  1851.”  William  Adams, 
2d,  Timothy  Rowe,  Charles  C.  Grover,  Edward  Grover,  own¬ 
ers;  William  Adams,  2d,  master. 

Globe,  sch,,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  39  11/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1831;  temporary;  length,  49  ft,  1  in.;  breadth,  13  ft,  7^/^ 
in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  8  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Mar.  25,  1854,  “Previous  Enrollment  July  8,  1851.”  Ben¬ 
jamin  Coomhs,  Timothy  Lane,  William  Coombs,  James 
Coombs,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owners;  Benjamin  Coombs,  mas¬ 
ter. 

Gloucester,  ship,  Boston,  338  55/95  tons;  built  Glouces¬ 
ter,  1832 ;  len^h,  107  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  26  ft.  6  in. ;  depth, 
13  ft.  3  in. ;  billet  head,  two  decks,  three  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  June  8,  1832,  “Master  Carpenter’s  Certificate  Glouces¬ 
ter,  June  7,  1832.”  Oliver  G.  Lane,  Samuel  Wheeler,  Au¬ 
gustus  Hildreth,  John  Hildreth,  Boston,  owners;  Oliver  G. 
Lane,  master. 

Gold  Hunter,  sch.,  96  29/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1852; 
length,  72  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.;  hillet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  May  5,  1852, 
“Carpenter’s  Certificate  Essex,  Apr.  13,  1852.”  Timothy  Mc- 
Intire,  Samuel  TJ.  Brown,  owners;  Timothy  Mclntire,  mas¬ 
ter. 
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Golden  Eagle,  sch.,  North  Haven,  Me.,  86  60/95  tons; 
built  Essex,  1852;  temporary;  length,  69  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft. 
4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Keg.  1857,  “Previous  Enrollment  May  27, 
1853.”  Robert  Ames,  John  Smith,  North  Haven,  Me., 
Stephen  S.  Smith,  Portland,  owners;  Robert  Ames,  master. 

Golden  Grove,  sch.,  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  58  61/95  tons; 
built  Gloucester,  1828;  temporary;  length,  55  ft.;  breadth, 
16  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Feb.  6,  1835,  “Enrollment  no.  42  issued  Mar.  28,  1834.” 
Samuel  Pope,  Charles  Goodwin,  Joseph  Wildes,  Kennebunk¬ 
port,  Me.,  owners;  Samuel  Pope,  master. 

Goliah,  brig,  233  44/95  tons;  built  Robbinston,  1811; 
temporary;  length,  83  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  5  in.;  depth, 
12  ft.  8^  in.;  two  decks,  two  masts.  Reg.  Oct.  1,  1814, 
“Register  no.  219  granted  in  the  district  of  Boston,  Nov.  2, 
1812.”  Aaron  Davis,  Charles  Davis,  Stephen  Sampson,  Rox- 
bury,  owners;  Andrew  Davis,  master. 

Good  Hope,  sch.,  73  48/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1835; 
length,  66  ft. ;  breadth,  18  ft.  1  in. ;  depth,  7  ft. ;  billet  head, 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Mar.  31,  1837,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  79  issued  June  12,  1835.”  Samuel  Giles,  Sam¬ 
uel  Wonson,  jr.,  George  Steele,  William  H.  Steele,  Adam 
Boyd,  Essex,  owners;  Stephen  Rich,  master. 

Good  Intent,  sch.,  Boston,  54  37/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1840;  temporary;  length,  57  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  10  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  6  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Dec.  19,  1846,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  15, 
issued  1845.”  Francis  Beckford,  Boston,  owner;  Francis 
Beckford,  master. 

Good  Intent,  sch.,  Harpswell,  Me.,  52  61/95  tons;  built 
Essex,  1830;  temporary;  length,  53  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  16  ft. 
1  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  1^  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Dec.  17,  1836,  “Enrollment  no.  97  issued  Dec.  3,  1830.” 
James  Sinnet,  Isaac  Johnson,  Hugh  Sinnet,  2d,  David  Sin- 
net,  Harpswell,  Me.,  owners;  Hugh  Sinnet,  2d,  master. 

Gorham,  sch.,  74  84/95  tons;  built  Newbury,  1791; 
length,  59  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  18  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg. 
Sept.  19,  1791.  Charles  Rogers,  owner;  William  Blaney, 
master. 

Gossypium,  brig,  207  59/95  tons;  built  Kennebunk,  Me., 
1810 ;  length,  81  ft.  8  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  3  in. ;  depth,  12 
ft.  iy2  in.;  two  decks,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  June 
11,  1811,  “Temporary  Register  no.  44  issued,  Boston,  Feb. 
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22,  1811.”  William  W,  Parrott,  William  Pearce,  William 
Pearce,  jr.,  owners;  Epes  Sargent,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  Mar. 
11,  1815.  Same  owners  and  master.  Reg.  Oct.  36,  1833, 
William  W.  Parrott,  William  Pearce,  William  Pearce,  jr., 
Samuel  Pearce,  George  W.  Pearce,  owners;  Bonaparte  Tos- 
can,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  11,  1833,  “Temporary  Register  no. 
37  granted  in  New  Orleans,  May  10,  1833.”  Same  owners 
and  master.  Reg.  Dec.  31,  1837.  William  W.  Parrott,  Sam¬ 
uel  Pearce,  George  W.  Pearce,  owners;  Thomas  J.  Foster, 
master. 

Gov.  Strong,  sloop,  Hull,  38  81/95  tons;  built  Brain¬ 
tree,  1805;  temporary;  length,  44  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  16  ft. 
7  in.;  depth,  4  ft.  9  in.;  one  deck,  one  mast,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Sept.  11,  1837,  “Enrollment  no.  306  issued,  Boston 
and  Charlestown,  July  14,  1836.”  R.  James,  William  James, 
A.  James,  Hull,  owners;  R.  James,  master. 

Grampus,  brig,  310  55/95  tons,  built  Bradford,  1819; 
length,  93  ft.;  breadth,  33  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  3^^  in.; 
billet  head,  two  decks,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  July 
35,  1837,  “Register  no.  334  issued  Boston  and  Charlestown, 
Nov.  17,  1836.”  John  Sayward,  Isaac  Somes,  Elias  Davi¬ 
son,  Charlestown,  owners;  James  Stevens,  master.  Reg.  Jan. 
8,  1839,  “Temporary  Register  no.  303  issued  Boston,  Sept. 
5,  1837.”  John  Sayward,  Isaac  Somes,  owners;  John  Say- 
ward,  master.  Reg.  1848,  “Previous  Register  no.  4,  Jan. 
1839.”  Reg.  1849,  “Previous  Register  no.  3  Jan.  1848.” 
Owner  and  master  unknown.  Rebuilt  Gloucester,  1853.  Reg. 
Apr.  10,  1853,  “Previous  Enrollment,  Sept.  10,  1853.”  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Dolliver,  John  Sayward,  owners;  John  Sayward 
master. 

Grand  Turk,  brig,  397  57/95  tons;  built  Pittston,  Me., 
1838 ;  length,  103  ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  35  ft.  3  in. ;  depth, 
13  ft.  7%  in.;  billet  head,  two  decks,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Apr.  18,  1843,  “Temporary  Register  no.  360 
issued  Boston,  Nov.  11,  1841.”  John  W.  Lowe,  Michael  A. 
Parsons,  Charles  Wilkins,  Boston,  owners;  Michael  A.  Par¬ 
sons,  master. 

Granite,  sloop,  Quincy,  73  81/95  tons;  built  Gloucester, 
1833;  temporary;  len^h,  64  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  30  ft.  7  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  5  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  one  mast,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Jan.  1,  1858,  “Enrollment  no.  83  issued  Mar. 
33,  1857.”  James  Burke,  George  W.  Seward,  Quincy,  own¬ 
ers;  James  Burke,  master. 

Grape,  sch.,  Harwich,  54  73/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1837; 
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temporary;  length,  57  ft.;  breadth,  16  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  6 
ft.  8  in. ;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Mar.  2,  1841.  Stillman  Snow,  Valentine  Doane,  Jonathan 
Young,  Isaiah  Snow,  Erastus  Snow,  Harwich,  owners;  Still¬ 
man  Snow,  master. 

Greyhound,  sch.,  Southport,  Me.,  87  59/95  tons;  built 
Essex,  1851 ;  temporary ;  length,  70  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft. 
5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stem.  Reg.  Dec.  27,  1852,  “Previous  Enrollment  Oct.  22, 
1852.”  Charles  Pierce,  George  W.  Pierce,  George  W.  Pierce, 
jr.,  Southport,  Me.,  owners. 

Hannah,  sch.,  58  tons;  built  Bradford,  1789;  length,  55 
ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  1  in.  Reg.  Aug.  4, 
1794.  William  Pearson,  owner;  Edmund  Pearson,  master. 

Hannah,  sch.  41  50/95  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1793; 
length,  49  ft.;  breadth,  14  ft.  2  in.;  depth  6  ft.  8  in.  Reg. 
Jan.  8,  1794.  Zebulon  Stanwood,  owner;  David  Low,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Jan.  26,  1796.  Same  owner;  Zebulon  Stanwood, 
jr.,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  11,  1797.  Same  owner;  Theodore 
Stanwood,  master. 

Hannah,  sch.,  77  9/95  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1803 ;  length, 
62  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  18-ft.  61/^  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.;  one 
deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  July  2,  1810,  “Tempo¬ 
rary  Register  no.  64  granted  Salem  June  18,  1810.”  Jona¬ 
than  Low,  owner;  Jonathan  Gilbert,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  Mar. 
27,  1811,  Joseph  Nickerson,  Quincy,  owner;  Joseph  Nicker¬ 
son,  master. 

Hannah,  sch.  70  34/95  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1801; 
length,  50  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  27,  1811,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  10,  May  4,  1801.”  Israel  Foster,  owner;  Abra¬ 
ham  Williams,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  20,  1813,  “Enrollment 
no.  35,  Aug.  3,  1811.”  William  Hale,  owner;  Benjamin 
Tarr,  3d,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  17,  1815.  John  Beach,  owner; 
William  F.  Haskell,  master.  Dimensions  changed  104  78/95 
tons;  length  65  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.; 
two  decks,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  26, 1816,  “Tem¬ 
porary  Register  no.  344  issued  Philadelphia,  Nov.  16,  1815.” 
Same  owner  and  master.  Reg.  Oct.  26,  1818.  John  Allen,  jr., 
Manchester,  owner;  John  Allen,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  July  29, 
1822,  “Temporary  Enrollment  no.  30  issued  Charlestown, 
May  10,  1822.”  William  B.  Pearson,  Zachariah  Stevens, 
owners;  Benjamin  Foster,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  29,  1822,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Pearson,  owner;  same  master. 
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Hannah,  sch. ;  Manchester,  86  69/95  tons;  built  Ames- 
bury,  1798;  length,  64  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  2^  in.; 
depth,  8  ft.  6  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Keg. 
Sept.  15,  1820,  “Temporary  Register  no.  44  granted  New 
Orleans,  May  24,  1820.”  Abial  Burges,  owner;  Abial  Bur¬ 
ges,  master. 

Happy  Couple,  sch.,  Salem,  152  21/95  tons;  built  Mat¬ 
thews  Co.,  Virginia,  1810;  temporary;  length,  79  ft.;  breadth, 
20  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  6  in.,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  July  19,  1815,  “Register  no.  210  issued  Boston, 
May  19,  1815.”  Charles  Treadwell,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  Step¬ 
hen  White,  William  Fettyplace,  Salem,  owners;  Charles 
Treadwell,  master. 

Harmony,  sch.  82  31/95  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1795; 
length,  64  ft. ;  breadth,  18  ft. ;  depth,  8  ft.  2  in.  Reg.  Aug. 
19,  1795.  William  Dexter,  Zachariah  Stevens,  owners;  Sam¬ 
uel  Brown,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  10,  1796.  Same  owner  and 
master. 

Harmony,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  21  80/95  tons;  built  Glouces¬ 
ter,  1814;  temporary;  length,  38  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  11  ft.  6 
in.;  depth,  5  ft.  8%  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Dec.  13,  1833,  “Enrollment  no.  35  issued  Mar.  12, 
1831.”  Daniel  Davis,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owner;  Daniel  Davis, 
master. 

Harp,  sch.,  Rockport,  49  28/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1837; 
length,  51  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7  ft.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1846,  “Prev¬ 
ious  Enrollment  no.  82,  Apr.  26,  1845.”  George  Lane,  jr., 
George  Lane,  Rockport,  owners. 

Harriet,  sloop,  74  51/95  tons;  buUt  Bradford,  1786; 
length,  51  ft.  2  in,.;  breadth,  19  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  2  in. 
Reg.  Jan.  4,  1792.  David  Pearce,  owner;  Thomas  Kimball, 
master,  Reg.  Dec.  23,  1794;  same  owner;  Benjamin  Say- 
ward,  master, 

Harriet  Gardner,  sch.,  Dennis,  59  87 /lOO  tons ;  built 
Somerset,  1859;  temporary;  length,  69  ft.;  breadth,  22  ft. 
7  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  4  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  May  12,  1869,  “Enrollment  no.  8  issued 
Hyannis,  Apr.  3,  1868.”  Ira  S,  Baker,  J.  K.  Baker,  Dennis, 
owners;  Ira  S.  Baker,  master, 

Harriot,  sch.,  Provincetown,  64  18/95  tons;  built  Glou¬ 
cester,  1825;  temporary;  length,  56  ft.  4  in;  breadth,  16  ft. 
10  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern; 
Reg.  Feb.  22,  1828,  “Enrollment  no.  68  issued  June  8,  1825”. 
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Hiram  Prior,  Elisha  Holmes,  Joseph  Atkins,  Provincetown, 
owners;  Hiram  Prior,  master. 

Harry,  sloop,  60  56/95  tons,  built  Pembroke,  1788; 
length,  60  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.;  depth,  6  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  Apr. 
1,  1791.  Robert  Elwell,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Elwell,  jr.,  Daniel 
Sargent,  Boston,  owners;  Jonathan  Elwell,  3d,  master.  Reg. 
Feb.  13,  1792.  Same  owner  and  master. 

Harvey  C.  Mackey,  sch.,  64  77/100  tons;  built  Essex, 
1866;  length,  70  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft. 
5  in.;  billet  head;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Nov.  18,  1867,  “Enrollment  no.  213  issued  June  28,  1866.” 
William  Parsons,  2d,  Thomas  L.  Parsons,  Eben  Parsons,  2d, 
George  Parsons,  owners;  John  McMillan,  master. 

Hattie,  sch.,  Belfast,  170  8/100  tons;  built  Belfast,  Me., 

1866,  temporary;  length,  100  ft.;  breadth,  26  ft.  6  in.;  depth, 
9  ft.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Feb.  4,  1868,  “Enrollment  no.  49  issued  Belfast,  July  13, 

1867. ”  James  Gilchrest,  C.  P.  Carter,  George  R.  Carter,  A. 
D.  Bean,  Philo  Hersey,  Israel  W.  Parker,  A.  M.  Carter,  S. 
S.  Lewis,  R.  B.  Stevenson,  Thomas  Carter,  Belfast,  Me., 
owners;  James  Gilchrest,  master. 

Hattie  B.  West,  sch.,  56  36/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1866; 
length,  67  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  2  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  2, 
1872,  “Enrollment  no.  38  issued  Feb.  7  1872.  “William  T. 
Merchant,  James  L.  Shute,  Addison  Merchant,  Epes  W.  Mer¬ 
chant,  Louis  H.  Merchant,  owners;  Samuel  Merchant,  mas¬ 
ter. 

Hattie  N.  Gove,  sch.,  347  62/100  tons;  built  East  Boston, 
1873;  length,  134  ft.;  breadth,  30  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  14  ft.  4 
in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  three  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
July  11,  1874,  “Town  Register  no.  25  issued  New  Orleans 
Feb.  16,  1874.”  Samuel  Merchant,  Wm.  T.  Merchant,  James 
L.  Shute,  George  Todd,  Simeon  Merchant,  Jr.,  Edwin  L. 
Cook,  Samuel  Elwell,  Jr.,Robert  R.  Fears,  George  L.  Fears, 
John  D.  Bowers,  Joel  R.  Easterbrook,  Humphrey  C.  Allen, 
Michael  Walen,  Benjamin  H.  Corliss,  Epes  W.  Merchant,  Na¬ 
than  H.  Phillips,  George  H.  Perkins,  William  M.  Winchester, 
Joseph  Garland,  Peter  D.  Smith,  Nathaniel  R.  Webster,  Jere¬ 
miah  R.  Cook,  William  C.  Tarr,  Luther  A.  Roby,  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  Edward  Johnson,  East  Boston,  Peter  Harding,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  Abiel  Gove,  East  Boston,  John  S.  Weeks,  Boston, 
owners;  Samuel  Merchant,  master. 

Hawk,  sch.,  Manchester,  69  tons;  built  Lynn,  1786; 
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length,  61  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.,  one  deck, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Sept.  9,  1807,  “Temporary 
Register  no.  8  issued  Salem,  June  19,  1807.”  William  Lee, 
William  Hooper,  jr.,  Manchester,  owners;  William  Lee,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Mar.  16,  1809,  “Enrollment  no.  37  granted  Nov. 
19,  1800.”  Jonathan  Low,  owner,  Nathaniel  Williams,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Oct.  24,  1810.  Benjamin  K.  Hough,  Fitz  Wil¬ 
liam  Sargent,  Isaac  Somes,  owners;  William  Dolliver,  master. 
Reg.  July  7,  1815,  “Register  no.  38  issued  Newburyport  Dec. 
8,  1812.”  Same  owners;  Isaac  Somes,  master.  “Reg. 
July  7,  1821,  “Enrollment  no.  32  issued  May  8,  1817.”  Isaac 
Somes,  Harvey  C.  Mackey,  owners;  Benjamin  Webber,  master. 
Reg.  June  25,  1825,  “Enrollment  no.  47  granted  May  14, 
1824.”  Harvey  C.  Mackey,  Isaac  Somes,  Joseph  Fears,  own¬ 
ers;  Abraham  Williams,  jr.,  master. 

Helen,  brig,  127  tons;  built  Richmond,  Me.,  1825;  length, 
78  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.;  one 
deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  24,  1834,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  93  issued  Aug.  21,  1834.”  George  H.  Rogers,  Sam¬ 
uel  Sayward,  owners;  Samuel  Sayward,  master.  Reg.  Mar. 
12,  1835.  Elias  Haskell,  Newburyport,  owner;  Elias  Has¬ 
kell,  master. 

Henrietta,  sch.,  Seaville,  Me.,  62  40/95  tons;  built  Glou¬ 
cester,  1826,  temporary;  length,  57  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  17  ft. 
1  in.;  depth  7  ft.  4  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  May  2,  1844,  “Enrollment  no.  46  issued 
May  19,  1842.”  Jonathan  Tinker,  Seaville,  Me.,  owner; 
Sullivan  Webster,  master. 

Henrietta,  sch.,  89  47 /95  tons ;  built  Essex.  1853 ;  length, 
68  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.;  billet  head, 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  3,  1858,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  102  issued  Apr.  22,  1858.”  James  S.  Ayer, 
Charles  Gaffney,  owners;  William  Crouse,  master. 

Henry,  sch.,  Biddeford,  23  40/95  tons;  built  Manchester, 
1816,  temporary;  length,  39  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  11  ft.  8i/^ 
in. ;  depth,  5  ft.  10  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Dec.  16,  1817,  “Enrollment  no.  67,  issued  Aug.  31,  1816.” 
Joseph  Rowe,  Biddeford,  owner;  Joseph  Rowe,  master. 

Henry,  brig,  258  67/95  tons;  built  Waldoboro,  Me.,  1854; 
length,  104  ft.;  breadth,  26  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  6  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Aug. 
16,  1859,  “Temporary  Register  no.  92  issued  Boston  Apr. 
2,  1859.”  George  H.  Rogers,  owner;  Charles  A.  Homans, 
master. 
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Henry  B.  Stanwood,  sch.,  63  83/100  tons;  built  Essex, 
1867 ;  length,  72  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  7  ft. 
4  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Dec.  4,  1867,  “Enrollment  no.  114  issued  Apr.  25,  1867.” 
Andrew  J.  Hammond,  Charles  D.  Pettingill,  Abel  C.  King, 
Barnard  Stanwood,  H.  G.  Sanford,  H.  F.  Sanford,  Stilman 
Rice,  H.  0.  Flint,  Salem,  owners;  Andrew  J.  Hammond, 
master.  Reg.  Nov.  28,  1868,  “Enrollment  no.  74  issued 
Mar.  14,  1868,”  same  owners  and  master. 

Henry  Horton,  sch.,  Rockport,  199  81/95  tons;  built 
Warren,  Me.,  1854;  length,  98  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  5  in.; 
depth,  9  ft.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  1855,  “Previous  Reg.  no.  51  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Dec. 
5,  1854.”  John  J.  Giles,  Rockport,  James  Haskell,  Newell 
Giles,  Ezra  Eames,  John  J.  Manning,  Ebenezer  ,Blatchford, 
Eben  Blatchford,  Albert  Lane,  Alfred  Giles,  Eleazer  Boynton, 
Joshua  Tarr,  Gorham  Babson,  Henry  Blatchford,  Rockport, 
William  P.  Dolliver,  Nehemiah  Boynton,  Chelsea,  Henry 
Horton,  Moses  Kimball,  George  W.  Blatchford,  Boston,  own¬ 
ers;  John  Giles,  master.  Reg.  1856,  “Previous  Register, 
Waldoboro,  Me.,  May  14,  1856.”  Same  owners  and  master. 
Reg.  May  15,  1857,  “Previous  Register  Boston,  Lost.  This 
Register  granted  in  lieu  thereof.”  Same  owners  and  master. 

Henry  L.  Phillips,  sch.  80  4 /lOO  tons ;  built  Boothbay, 
Me.,  1868;  length,  74  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  6  in.;  depth, 
7  ft.  6  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Nov.30, 1870, “Enrollment  no.  215  issued  Oct.  29,  1868.” 
George  Dennis,  Fitz  W.  Davis,  Burton  Fernald,  Lucy 
D.  Dennis,  George  Tucker,  William  Lane,  Timothy  A.  Langs- 
ford,  Henry  L.  Phillips,  Manchester,  Alvarado  Gray,  Jesse 
B.  Gray,  Lewis  F.  Gray,  Brooksville,  Me.,  owners;  Edward 
Trevoy,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  2,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  85 
issued  Apr.  14,  1871.”  George  Dennis,  T.  A.  Langsford, 
George  Tucker,  Fitz  W.  Davis,  Edward  Trevoy,  Ronald 
McEachren,  Henry  L.  Phillips,  Manchester,  owners;  same 
master. 

Herald,  ship,  274  17/95  tons;  built  Salem,  1807;  length, 
94  ft.;  breadth,  25  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  10^^  in.;  two  decks, 
three  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Feb.  19,  1825,  “Temporary 
Register  no.  25,  issued  Boston,  Jan.  29,  1825.”  William  W. 
Parrott,  William  Pearce,  Samuel  Pearce,  George  W.  Pearce, 
owners;  Elias  Elwell,  jr.,  master. 

Herald,  sch.,  Newbury,  73  7 /95  tons ;  built  Newbury, 
1825;  temporary;  length,  57  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.;  depth. 
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8  ft.  3%  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stem.  Keg.  Nov. 
27,  1839,  “Enrollment  no.  66  issued  Newbury,  July  6, 
183 [torn].”  Enoch  Hale,  Benjamin  W.  Hale,  Newbury, 
owners;  Enoch  Gerrish,  master. 

Hero,  sloop,  Belfast,  90  62/95  tons;  built  Belfast,  1798; 
length,  72  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  5V^  in.;  depth,  7  ft. 
Reg.  July  8,  1801.  Joseph  Burkmar,  Robert  Houstin,  Sam¬ 
uel  Houstin,  jr.,  Joseph  Houstin,  Belfast,  Jabez  Hatch,  Bos¬ 
ton,  owners;  Joseph  Burkmar,  master. 

Herring,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.;  21  tons,  built  Ipswich, 
1808;  temporary;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
May  7,  1824,  “Enrollment  no.  22  granted  May,  2,  1821.” 
Ebenezer  Arey,  jr.,  John  Arey,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owners; 
James  Crocket,  jr.,  master. 

Hibernia,  brig,  206  82/95  tons;  built  Newcastle,  Me., 
1833;  length,  92  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  8^/^  in.;  depth,  10 
ft.  3  in. ;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Keg. 
Mar.  29,  1836,  “Temporary  Register  no.  332  issued  Boston 
and  Charlestown  Nov.  6,  1835.”  George  H.  Rogers.  Samuel 
Sayward,  owners;  Samuel  Sayward,  master.  Keg.  Sept.  20, 
1836.  George  H.  Rogers,  Samuel  Sayward,  Charles  Fitz, 
owners;  Charles  Fitz,  master. 

Highflyer,  sch.,  55  73/100  tons;  buUt  Essex,  1858; 
length,  68  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  1  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
19,  1872,  “Enrollment  no.  81  issued  Apr.  22,  1870.”  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Perkins,  George  Perkins,  William  H.  Perkins,  jr., 
George  H.  Perkins,  owners;  Benjamin  G.  Cook,  master.  Reg. 
Nov.  22,  1873,  “Enrollment  no.  125  issued  Apr.  22,  1873.” 
Same  owners  and  master. 

Highland  Lass,  sch.  85  23/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1852, 
length,  68  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1854,  “Pre¬ 
vious  Enrollment  no.  131,  July  16,  1852.”  James  W.  Pat- 
tillo,  owner;  James  W.  Pattillo,  master.  Reg.  1855,  “Pre¬ 
vious  Enrollment  no.  27,  Feb.  26,  1855.”  same  owner  and 
master. 

Hind,  sch.,  Boston,  62  56/95  tons;  built  Boston,  1785; 
temporary;  length  59  ft.;  breadth,  17  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  7  ft. 
1  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  1,  1814, 
“Enrollment  no.  33,  granted  Boston  Apr.  26,  1813.”  Joseph 
Procter  agent  for  Eben  Parsons,  Boston,  owner;  Andrew 
Driver,  master. 

Hitta  Franklin,  sch..  New  Bedford,  64  38/95  tons,  built. 
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Dartmouth,  1812;  temporary;  length,  59  ft.  3  in.;  breadth, 
7  ft.,  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Nov.  12,  1832,  “Enrollment  no.  33  granted  New 
Bedford,  May  12,  1832.”  Elisha  Bourne,  Westport;  James 
D.  Thompson,  John  A.  Parker,  Joseph  Gibbs,  Caleb  C.  Gil¬ 
bert,  New  Bedford,  owners;  Elisha  Bourne,  master. 

Honor  and  Amey,  sch.,  Newburyport,  83  tons;  built  West¬ 
erly,  R.  I.,  1816;  temporary;  length,  62  ft.  4  in.;  breadth, 
21  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Oct.  5,  1824,  “Register  no.  12  issued  Newbury¬ 
port,  Mar.  31,  1824.”  Samuel  Thompson,  Newburyport, 
owner;  Phillip  Clarke,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  5,  1824,  “Tem¬ 
porary  Register  no.  16  issued  Oct.  5,  1824.”  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Newburyport  Bank,  Newburyport,  own¬ 
ers,  same  master. 

Hope,  sch.,  92  65/95  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1794;  length, 
68  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  21  ft. ;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  Nov.  8, 
1796.  Fitz  W.  Sargent,  Ignatius  Sargent,  owners;  Henry 
Bates,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  20,  1798,  same  owners  and  master. 
Reg.  July  14,  1799.  Fitz  W,  Sargent,  owner;  same  master. 
Brig,  135  46/95  tons;  length,  69  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  21  ft. 
3  in. ;  depth,  10  ft.  7i/4  in.  Reg.  July  13,  1801.  Same  own¬ 
er  and  master.  Register  June  7,  1804,  two  decks,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Fitz  W.  Sargent,  Ignatius  Webber,  owners; 
Elias  Davis,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  19,  1805.  Fitz  W.  Sargent, 
Benj.  K.  Hough,  owners;  Benjamin  Elwell,  master.  Reg.  Dec. 
26,  1807,  “Enrollment  no.  48  granted  May  6,  1807.”  John 
Rogers,  jr.,  owner;  Nathaniel  Williams,  master. 

Hope,  ship,  309  15/95  tons;  built  Newbury,  1809;  length, 
96  ft.  4  in.;  breadth  27  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  6%  in.;  billet 
head,  two  decks,  three  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  31, 
1826,  “Permanent  Register  no.  105  issued  Boston  Mar.  28, 
1815.”  Winthrop  Sargent,  Elias  Davison,  owners;  Abraham 
Elwell,  master. 

Horatio  Babson,  sch.,  90  40/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1857 
length,  70  ft. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  3  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in. ;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  7,  1858, 
“Enrollment  no.  5  issued  Jan.  12,  1858.”  Horatio  Babson, 
David  C.  Babson,  Rockport,  Aaron  Burnham,  2d,  Essex,  Syl- 
vanus  Smith,  owners;  Robin  Weeks,  master. 

Horatio  Nelson,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  23  30/95  tons; 
built,  Ipswich,  1814;  temporary;  length,  40  ft.;  breadth,  11 
ft.  8  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  9  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stem. 
Reg.  Dec.  21,  1824,  “Enrollment  no.  2  granted  Feb.  6  1819.” 
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John  Ary,  2d,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owner;  John  Ary,  2d,  master. 

Hornet,  sch.,  Bristol,  Me.,  22  66/95  tons;  built  Ipswich, 
1815;  temporary;  length,  38  ft.  1  in.;  breadth  11  ft.  10  in.; 
depth,  5  ft.  10i;4  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Keg. 
Dec.  5,  1834,  “Enrollment  no.  91  issued  Oct.  21,  1830.”  John 
Pierce,  Bristol,  Me.,  owner,  Thomas  Decker,  master. 

Hornet,  sch.,  Georgetown,  51  47/95  tons;  built,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  1824;  temporary;  length,  52  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  3 
in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Mar.  9,  1836,  “Enrollment  no.  19,  issued  Mar.  6,  1828,” 
Samuel  Hinckley,  Washington  Oliver,  Georgetown,  owners; 
Samuel  Hinckley,  master. 

Hudson,  sch.,  Rockport;  67  37 /95  tons;  built  Essex,  1836; 
length,  61  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  1  in.;  billet  head, 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.,  1856,  “Previous 
Enrollment  May  3,  1851.”  Charles  Tarr,  jr.,  Charles  Tarr, 
Benjamin  Tarr,  George  Lane,  Rockport,  owners;  Joshua 
Poole,  master. 

Hudson,  sch.,  Phipsburg,  Me.,  67  37/95  tons;  built  Ess¬ 
ex,  1836;  temporary;  length,  61  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.;  depth, 
7  ft.  1  in. ;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
May  16,  1859,  “Enrollment  no.  181  issued  Nov.  12,  1856.” 
John  Perry,  Loring  C.  Perry,  Joseph  Perry,  Phipsburg, 
Me.,  owners;  John  Perry,  master. 

Huldah  ,B.  Halu,  sch.;  New  London,  Ct.,  49  49/95  tons; 
built,  Boston,  1840;  temporary;  length,  56  ft.  5  in.;  breadth, 
15  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  6  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Sept.  30,  1844,  “Enrollment  no.  147  issued 
Boston,  Aug.  15,  1844.”  Danforth  Keeney,  New  London, 
Ct.,  owner;  Rogers  T.  Clark,  master. 

Huntress,  sch.,  Rockport,  58  85/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1839;  length,  58  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  5, 
1857,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  54,  Mar.  22,  1851.”  Daniel 
W.  Parsons,  Rockport,  owner;  George  Poole,  master. 

Hussar,  sch.,  Harpswell,  Me.,  53  4/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1829;  temporary;  length,  52  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  4i/^  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  2^  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Nov.  10,  1836,  “Enrollment  no.  24  issued  Mar. 
10,  1832.”  Isaac  Johnson,  Richard  Orr,  James  Sennett, 
Michael  Sennett,  Harpswell,  Me.,  owners;  Sennett  Orr,  mas¬ 
ter. 

Hyder  Alley,  sch.,  Boothbay,  Me.,  24  53/95  tons;  built 
Gloucester,  1816;  temporary;  length,  39  ft.  8  in.;  breadth. 
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13  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  11  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink 
stern.  Reg.  Dec.  32,  1830,  “Enrollment  no.  16  granted  Apr. 
9,  1819.”  Samuel  Thompson,  William  Thompson,  Booth- 
bay,  Me.,  owners;  Samuel  Thompson,  master. 

Hydeangia,  sch.,  Essex,  93  55/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1854; 
length,  74  ft.;  breadth,  31  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  8  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  18,  1854, 
“Previous  Enrollment  no.  126,  June  19,  1854.”  Albert  L. 
Butler,  Benjamin  Courtney,  Essex,  owners.  Reg.  1857,  “Pre¬ 
vious  Enrollment  Dec.  22,  1854.”  Same  owners;  Albert  L. 
Butler,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  34,  1857,  “Enrollment  no.  160 
issued  Dec.  22,  1854.”  Same  owners  and  master. 

Hypekion,  sloop,  Cumberland,  Me.;  66  30/95  tons;  built. 
Wells,  Me.,  1836;  temporary;  length  62  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  6 
in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  6  in. ;  billet  head,  one  deck,  oue  mast,  square 
stern.  Reg.  1855,  “  Previous  Enrollment  no.  154  Nov.  1, 
1850.  Surrendered  at  Portland,  Mar.  28,  1855.”  Charles 
W.  Thompson,  James  Hamilton,  jr.,  Cumberland,  Me.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Torrey,  Quincy,  owners;  Charles  W.  Thompson,  master. 

I.  B.  Baenes,  sch.,  Dennis,  86  85/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1852;  temporary;  length,  70  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  4  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  3  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  1853,  “Previous  Enrollment  Apr.  30,  1852.” 
Francis  S.  Crowell,  Dennis,  and  others,  owners. 

Ina,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,26  5/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1833; 
temporary ;  length,  41  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  12  ft.  3  in. ;  depth, 
5  ft.  11  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  7, 
1836,  “Enrollment  no.  110  issued  Nov.  26,  1835.”  Reuben 
Leadbetter,  Hiram  Worcester,  Jonathan  Worcester,  David 
Worcester,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owners;  John  Lane,  master. 

Independence,  sch.,  Kennebunk,  Me.;  54  25/95  tons; 
built  Gloucester,  1825;  temporary; length,  54  ft. 3  in.; breadth 
16  ft.  5  in.  ;depth,  7  ft.  1  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Mar.  9,  1831,  “Enrollment  no.  32  issued  Mar.  20,  1830.” 
John  Lord,  John  Haley,  Kennebunk,  Me.,  owners;  John 
Lord,  master. 

Independence,  sch.,  St.  George,  Me.;  49  81/95  tons; 
built  Ipswich,  1817;  temporary;  length,  50  ft.  8  in.;  breadth 
15  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Apr.  4,  1839,  “Enrollment  no.  63  issued  Mar. 
21,  1837.”  George  Bartlett,  St.  George,  Me.,  owner;  George 
Bartlett,  master. 

Independence,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  30  30 /95  tons ;  built 
Gloucester,  1816;  temporary;  length,  43  ft.  4  in.;  breadth. 
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12  ft.  5  in. ;  depth  6  ft.  5  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern. 
Reg.  Nov.  19,  1831,  “Enrollment  no.  71  issued  Nov.  30, 
1824.”  George  Pool,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owner;  George  Pool, 
master. 

Industey,  sch..  Conn;  23  25/95  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1804; 
temporary;  length,  39  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  11  ft.  6  in.;  depth, 
5  ft.  11  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  16, 
1804,  “Enrollment  no.  18  issued  Apr.  25,  1804.”  Jacob  Hub¬ 
bard,  Conn.,  owner;  Jacob  Hubbard,  master. 

Industry,  sch,,  54  71  /95  tons  ;built  Haverhill,  1785  ;length 
45  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  Reg.  Feb.  23, 
1790.  David  Plummer,  owner;  Solomon  Babson,  master. 

Industry,  sch.,  41  40/95  tons;  built  New  Bedford,  1794; 
length,  55  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  3  in.; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  June  26,  1809,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  135  granted  Barnstable  Oct.  8,  1808.”  John 
Somes,  3rd.,  Samuel  Rogers,  owners;  Solomon  Allen,  3d., 
master.  Reg.  July  11,  1809.  Samuel  Rogers,  Joseph  Proc¬ 
ter,  owners;  same  master. 

Iowa,  sch.,  74  75 /95  tons ;  built  Essex,  1840 ;  length,  62  ft. 
4  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.;  billet  head, 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  22,  1851,  “Pre¬ 
vious  Enrollment  Jan.  4,  1851.”  Reg.  Dec.  3,  1851,  “Previ¬ 
ous  Enrollment  Nov.  26,  1851.”  Moses  Tarr,  William  Harty, 
Samuel  Miller,  owners.  Reg.  1852,  “Previous  Enrollment, 
Apr.  28,  1852.”  Same  owners. 

Isaac  Patch,  sch.,  72  80 /lOO  tons ;  built  Gloucester,  1867 ; 
length  74  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  29, 
1870,  “Enrollment  no.  7  issued  Jan.  27,  1869.”  Sidney 
Friend,  W.  Sayward  Friend,  Frank  W.  Friend,  owners ;  James 
Mclsaac,  master. 

Isaac  Rich,  sch.,  92  18 /lOO  tons ;  built  Gloucester,  1866 ; 
length,  80  ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  1  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stem.  Reg.  Nov.  30,  1867, 
“Enrollment  no.  207  issued  July  12,  1867.”  Alfred  Walen, 
Michael  Walen,  jr.,  Robert  R.  Fears,  Robert  Fears,  Francis 
C.  Bryant,  George  L.  Fears,  Charles  Gaffney,  David  Y.  Tuck¬ 
er,  owners ;  Francis  C.  Bryant,  master. 

IzETTA,  bark,  276  36/95  tons.  Reg.  Aug.  24,  1847,  “Pre¬ 
vious  document  P.  R.,  Boston,  Apr.  6,  1847.”  missing  docu¬ 
ment  Register  no.  12.  G.  H.  Rogers,  owner;  L.  W.  Baker, 
master. 

J.  G.  Dennis,  sch.,  82  89 /95  tons ;  built  Salem,  1859 ;  leng- 
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th,  68  ft.  8  in. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  10  in. ;  depth,  7  ft. ;  billet  head, 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  30,  1860,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  174  issued  June  25,  1859.”  Thomas  Dench, 
Wilmot  Reed,  Chresten  Nelson,  owners;  Thomas  Dench, 

J.  H.  G.  Perkins,  sch.,  59  23/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1867 ; 
length  72  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  1  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  26,  1868, 
“Enrollment  no.  157  issued  May  21,  1867.”  John  Perkins, 
William  II.  Perkins,  Gilbert  Perkins,  John  P,  Aiken,  David 
Aiken,  owners ;  John  P.  Aiken,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  30,  1872, 
“Enrollment  no.  126  issued  June  1,  1872.”  John  P.  Aiken, 
Francis  Burnham,  owners;  same  master. 

J.  J.  Clark,  sch.,  69  68/100  tons;  built  Essex  1870;  length 
73  ft.,  8  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in.;  billet  head, 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  29,  1870,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  153  issued  June  23,  1870.”  Charles  Lee,  own¬ 
er  ;  Charles  Lee,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  9,  1873,  “Enrollment  no. 
13,  issued  July  17,  1871.”  same  owner  and  master. 

J.  0.  Friend,  jr.,  sch.,  59  89/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1868; 
length  69  ft.  6  in.;  breadth  21  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  30,  1868, 
“Enrollment  no.  161  issued  May  8,  1868.”  Epes  Sayward, 
jr.,  George  Sayward,  Epes  Sayward,  owners;  Swain  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  master. 

J.  P.  Merriam,  sch.,  Belfast,  Me.;  64  23/100  tons;  built 
Scituate,  1850;  temporary;  length,  68  ft.;  breadth  19  ft.  1  in.; 
depth  7  ft.  3  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Nov.  19,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  29  issued  Belfast 
Aug.  6,  1868.”  Isaac  Clark,  Mary  Clark,  Belfast,  Me.,  J.  C. 
Smith,  Bangor,  Me.,  owners;  Isaac  Clark,  master. 

J.  W.  Roberts,  sch.,  Rockport,  75  83 /lOO  tons ;  built  Essex, 
1867;  length,  77  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  29, 
1867,  “Carpenter’s  Certificate,  Essex,  Nov.  21,  1867.”  James 
W.  Bradley,  William  H.  Bradley,  jr.,  John  E.  Thompson, 
Rockport,  James  W.  Roberts,  Peter  S.  Roberts,  Charlestown, 
owners;  John  E.  Thompson,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  12,  1868, 
“Enrollment  no.  150  issued  May  1,  1868.”  same  owners  and 
master.  Reg.  Oct.  22,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  154  issued 
June  24,  1870.”  Same  owners  and  master. 

Jack,  sch.,  81  22/95  tons;  built  Newbury,  1785;  length,  51 
ft.;  breadth  18  ft.  11  in.;  depth  8  ft.  Reg.  Apr.  14,  1790. 
David  Pearce,  owner;  John  Haskell,  master. 

(To  he  continued) 
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Jones  Very.  Emerson’s  “Brave  Saint.”  By  William  Ir¬ 
ving  Bartlett,  1942.  237  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Durham,  North  Carolina:  Duke  University  Press. 

Price,  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  first  serious  study  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  American  poet  and  religious  mystic  is  a  Virginian 
by  birth  and  professor  of  English  in  Roanoke  College.  He 
has  made  many  trips  to  Salem  in  pursuit  of  material  for  his 
subject  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  bringing 
Jone  Very  into  the  limelight  with  a  very  readable  and  under¬ 
standing  volume.  Many  contemporaries  of  Very  thought 
him  insane  but  his  peculiarities  produced  nature  sonnets  and 
religious  poems  which  Mr.  Bartlett  considers  among  the  best 
of  their  kind  that  have  contributed  to  American  literature. 
A  study  of  material  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Widener  Library, 
Andover  Theological  School  and  Brown  University,  to  say 
nothing  of  Emerson’s  Journals,  reveals  an  “intensely  inter¬ 
esting  man,  so  pure  as  to  be  saintly,  thoroughly  unworldly, 
supremely  transcendental,  even  mystical ;  that  he  early  suffer¬ 
ed  a  severe  religious  excitation  that  shattered  his  nervous 
system  and  left  him  so  unempassioned  as  to  appear  a  devotee 
of  quietism ;  that  he  was  intimate  with  Emerson  and  influen¬ 
ced  his  thought,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  his  work;  that  he 
considered  his  work  divinely  inspired;  that  Lowell,  Dana, 
Bryant,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  and  Margaret  Fuller  were  deeply 
impressed  with  his  verse  and  that  Emerson  predicted  for  him 
a  “  ‘very  large’  audience.”  Mr.  Bartlett  thinks  Very  has 
been  neglected  and  that  he  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  as  an 
important  minor  poet.  Since  the  Essex  Institute  owns  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  in  Salem,  it  is  gratifying  to  have  this 
appreciation  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  There  are  many  illustrations, 
including  reproductions  of  some  of  his  best  poems  never  be¬ 
fore  published.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  Very’s  poems  in 
manuscript,  as  well  as  many  verses  originally  published  in 
the  Salem  Observer.  An  excellent  bibliography  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  index  completes  the  book.  Strongly  recommended  to 
dl  librarians  and  poetry  lovers. 
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Paul  Revere  axd  the  World  He  Lived  In.  By  Esther 
Forbes.  1942.  510  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Bos¬ 

ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price,  $3.75. 

From  the  pen  of  a  novelist.  Miss  Forbes,  we  have  been 
given  the  life  of  Paul  Revere,  that  versatile  Yankee  who  could 
ride  express  for  the  Committee  of  Safety,  make  the  most 
beautiful  silver  of  his  period,  roll  copper  and  engrave  copper¬ 
plate,  carve  a  false  tooth,  set  up  a  powder  mill,  command  an 
artillery  regiment,  cast  cannon  or  bells  and  print  money.  It 
is  a  fat  volume,  replete  with  historical  incidents  of  Boston 
and  Massachusetts,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  almost  seems 
as  if  in  the  sub-title  “The  World  He  Lived  In,”  the  tail  were 
wagging  the  dog.  However,  it  shows  much  research,  and  the 
author  gives  credit  to  her  mother,  who  is  an  historical 
worker  of  no  mean  importance,  for  much  of  the  background. 
It  seems  to  be  a  novelist’s  privilege  to  interpolate  her  story 
with  “May  be’s,”  which  sometimes  offends  the  true  histor¬ 
ian,  but  for  all  of  that  Miss  Forbes  has  produced  an  interest¬ 
ing  narrative  and  really  the  first  life  of  any  consequence  of 
this  ingenious  eighteenth-century  figure.  The  illustrations 
are  outstanding  and  include  portraits  of  Revere  by  Copley  and 
Stuart.  There  is  a  bibliography  and  a  full  index.  This 
volume  is  highly  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
many  phases  of  this  man’s  work. 

Early  American  Wooden  Ware  and  Other  Kitchen 
Utensils.  By  Mary  Earle  Gould.  1942.  230  pp., 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Springfield,  Massachusetts:  The 
Pond-Ekberg  Company.  Price,  $4.50. 

This  very  useful  volume  is  brought  out  after  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  collection  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pieces  of 
wooden  ware  mainly  from  New  England.  It  began  as  a 
hobby  and  grew  into  a  most  important  avocation,  particularly 
after  the  author  found  that  no  adequate  book  on  old  wooden 
ware  was  to  be  found  in  libraries.  Being  in  close  touch  with 
museums  featuring  these  articles,  she  has  amassed  a  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  these  primitives.  She  has  been  a  contributor  to  many  of 
the  well-known  collector  magazines.  This  author  has  the 
answer  to  questions  so  often  asked  as  to  the  use  made  of  cer¬ 
tain  receptacles.  A  glance  at  the  illustrations  numbering 
one-hundred  thirty  should  surely  solve  all  problems.  Strong¬ 
ly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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The  Golden  Age  of  Colonial  Culture.  By  Thomas  J, 
Wertenbaker.  1942.  171  pp.,  12  mo.,  cloth.  New 

York:  New  York  University  Press. 

This  little  volume  comprises  the  lectures  given  by  the 
author  under  the  Anson  G.  Phelps  Lectureship  in  Early 
American  History.  In  a  very  enticing  manner,  he  analyzes 
early  culture  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Annapolis, 
Williamsburg  and  Charleston.  He  writes:  “One  could  wish 
that  colonial  culture  as  expressed  in  literature,  music,  the 
theater,  the  artistic  crafts  had  been  more  democratic  and  less 
aristocratic,  more  American  and  less  English.  But  it  was 
wealth  that  made  it  possible,  so  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
expressive  of  the  life  of  the  wealthy.  The  recent  awakening 
of  America  to  the  richness  of  its  cultural  heritage  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  commendable  effort  to  preserve  what  time 
has  left  to  us  of  old  buildings,  books,  furniture  and  silver¬ 
ware.”  Much  history  compressed  into  a  small  space.  Kec- 
ommended  to  all  libraries. 

John  D.  Kockefeller.  The  Historic  Age  of  American  En¬ 
terprise.  By  Allan  Nevins.  Two  volumes.  1940. 
XIII  -|-  683  +  747  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  career  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
Nevins  to  write  about,  because  he  considers  him  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  significant  characters  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  It  spanned  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  business  enter¬ 
prise,  some  of  it  of  monumental  importance.  Previous 
attempts  to  tell  of  his  exploits  have  been  meagre  and  often 
biased.  No  man  has  been  more  bitterly  assailed  nor  more 
warmly  defended,  but  this  author  has  undertaken  this  biog¬ 
raphy  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality.  Sometimes  his  deductions 
from  the  vast  amount  of  material  at  his  disposal  have  been 
adverse  to  Rockefeller;  sometimes  they  are  favorable.  It  is 
an  amazing  story  that  these  two  large  volumes  tell,  and  as 
one  reads  he  realizes  the  tremendous  energy  and  astuteness 
which  this  man  possessed.  No  such  power  could  operate  in 
the  business  world  today  because  the  days  of  the  great  trusts 
are  over.  The  last  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
worthwhile  philanthropies  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  son 
have  sponsored  which  amount  to  the  tremendous  sum  of  five 
hundred  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  A  definitive  biography, 
well  documented,  and  recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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Homespun  and  Blue.  A  study  of  American  Crewel  Em¬ 
broidery.  By  Martha  Genung  Stearns.  1941.  96  pp., 
square  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  volume  is  a  very  interesting  record  of  the  distaff  side 
of  the  family.  Mrs.  Steams  has  gathered  from  New  England 
homes  and  museums  a  priceless  collection  of  photographs  of 
the  domestic  arts,  which,  as  an  authority,  she  describes  in 
delightful  detail.  Many  books  have  been  written  on  Ameri¬ 
can  handicraft,  but  never  before  has  there  been  a  consecutive 
story  showing  the  parallel  between  the  historical  events  which 
shaped  the  trend  of  thought  and  the  simple  arts  of  the  people 
of  this  region.  These  for  the  most  part  are  individual  de¬ 
signs.  Spontaneous  bits  of  creation,  sometimes  amusing  and 
sometimes  pathetic,  revealing  intense  interest  in  life,  ob¬ 
servation  of  nature  and  joy  in  the  work  itself.  To  all  who 
are  interested  in  needlework,  this  volume  will  be  a  valued 
accession  to  any  collection  of  books  on  this  subject  Strongly 
recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  Dana  Saga.  Three  Centuries  of  the  Dana  Family  in 
Cambridge.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  Dana. 
1941.  61  pp.,  square  octavo,  paper,  illus.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  The  Cambridge  Historical  Society. 

This  delightful  paper,  which  was  originally  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Historic^  Society,  was  well  worth  publishing. 
This  old  and  distinguished  family  dating  back  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  was  a  notable  one  and  the  particular  line  which 
Mr.  Dana  traces  has  been  always  connected  with  old  Cam¬ 
bridge,  although  it  has  had  many  outside  interests.  He 
writes:  “The  story  of  this  gradually  disappearing  race  of 
Cambridge  Danas  is  set  against  the  background  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  new  Cambridge.  Something  has  been  charmingly 
written  of  the  art  of  naeing  little  in  Cambridge  when  every¬ 
one  else  was  big.*  In  this  survey  of  three  centuries  of  the 
family,  we  have  passed  from  the  time  when  the  Danas  were 
big  people  in  Little  Cambridge,  down  to  the  time  when  we  are 
— all — little  people  in  what  has  become  a  Big  Cambridge.” 
An  ingenious  family  tree,  with  its  branches,  is  used  as  a 
frontispiece  and  there  are  portraits  of  various  members  of 
the  family,  with  illustrations  of  documents  and  houses  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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Everyday  Things  in  American  Life,  1776-1876.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Chauncy  Langdon.  1941.  398  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price, 
$3.00. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  very  interesting  series  of 
books  on  American  life,  comprising  the  period  from  the  Eevo- 
lution  to  the  eighteen-seventies.  This  was  a  period  of  great 
development,  especially  in  transportation,  with  railroads, 
steamboats  and  the  use  of  steam  building  up  the  industrial 
centers.  The  author  tells  of  the  building  of  canals,  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  newspapers,  general  stores,  house  furnishings, 
clothing,  the  opening  of  mines  and  inventions  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  fininshes  with  an  excellent  account  of  the  great 
Philadelphia  exhibition  of  1876.  The  illustrations  are  an 
especially  good  feature  of  the  book,  including  contemporary 
pictures  from  historical  societies,  museums,  pictorial  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  time,  and  newspapers.  This,  with  the  previous 
volume  by  the  same  author,  will  be  used  by  many  in  repro¬ 
ducing  scenes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries. 
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